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VIOLET BANK 

AND ITS INMATES. 



CHAPTER Iv 



Violet Bank is theaaEme of a pretty 
villa, of tolerable pretensions, about half an 
hour's walk from the great provincial town 
of Twiston-cum-Twining. It is a miniature 
of a large country mansion, and stands, 
as the French would describe it, between a 
court and a garden. 

The time of day is half-past nine in the 
morning; and in the cheerful breakfast- 
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rapm stands a girl of eighteen, her large 
hazel eyes intently fixed on the window, 
from which all the arabesques, traced by 
the night's frost, have long since disap- 
peared. These w^onderful eyes are full of 
expectation, and unbidden smiles play over 
her lips. 

The church bells are ringing blithely — 
clear and sharp — low and musical — old and 
cracked — all telling the same tale — all pro- 
claiming that "It is a blessed Christmas 
morning !" 

The sun is showing a great round red 
face; but for all his fierce look, anyone, 
f without being an eagle, may stare at him 
fearlessly ; the hard white roads, sparkling 
as if sprinkled over with diamond-dust, are 
as cold as if he were not to be seen. The 
sky has not a cloud with which to cast a 
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shade over the joyous earth, — so joyous, 
that the echo of every human tread, of 
every patter of horses* feet on the glistening 
stones, seems to say "stamp away, foot 
away — you can't make any impression on 
me to-day/*^ It is a glorious Christmas 
morning ! 

Within — a larg^ blazing sea-coal fire, 
redder and warmer than the sun, — a break- 
fast-table, spread with a cloth whiter than 
the snow on the lawn, — and brighter far 
than any diamonds, are the sweet hazel eyes 
watching the window. A loud ring at the 
gate, — it is only the postman — ^with half-a- 
dozen letters or note&. 

Now enters the widowed mother, Mrs. 
Lloyd nfe Scherr — a fine, comely lady, of 
rather large proportions; and closely fol- 
lowing her is her youngest child — the big 

B 2 
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Rugby school-boy, Frank. He gives mother 
and sister a most aflfectionate, bear-like 
embrace. But Grace has been beforehand 
with him. She was very early at mamma's 
bedside. She had gone to sleep, thinking 
this was the last Christmas she should ever 
spend under her mother's roof; and the 
young heart, waking with that remembrance, 
had felt fonder and more grateful than 
ever. And how rosy, smiling, and loving, 
the mother looks ! One sees at a glance 
how fully she enjoys her pleasant worldly 
lot. 

That warm, cheerful winter room, with its 
crimson paper and crimson draperies, and 
the ruddy fire-glow disputing it with the 
sun's rays, — was ever any place more cha- 
racteristic of genuine English comfort ? 
While they wait for an expected guest, the 
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mother opens her letters. One is in very 
old-fashioned writing, quite of the perpen- 
dicular Gothic, 

" Your father's aunt, poor old Mrs. Pe- 
terson, writes as well and cheerfully as 
ever," exclaimed Mrs. Lloyd; "dear me! 
she must be well on to seventy-seven, if 
she is not more.'* 

Mrs. Lloyd, had you known anything of 
Mrs. Peterson, except her Christmas letters, 
you would not have mentioned her in that 
pitying tone. 

" It's very odd, Grace," continued the 
buxom mamma, " that again, to-day, there 
is no letter from Mr. Bolton. I am sure it 
is a full week since I wrote to him. — Is 
it not?" 

There came no answer, for Grace heard 
nothing but a quick, light step, crushing 
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the frost-bound gravel ; saw nothing but a 
certain handsome face peeping in at the low 
window. 

" There he is, by Ju-pi-ter !" shouted 
Frank. " Til let him in— don't ring;" and 
with a narrpw escape of dragging tablecloth 
and breakfast-things to the ground, the boy 
ran to admit the evidently very welcome 
visitor. ♦ 

*' Allow me to introduce Dr. Maximus 
Mansell/' said Frank, returning and flinging 
wide the breakfast-room door. 

The new comer , with a figure to match 
his face, runs his fingers through his brown 
curls, and greets the mother^ but looks at 
the daughter, standing shyly behind. He 
leads the young lady to the stand of ge- 
raniums, lowers his head, and whispers. 

Frank seems to consider this as so comic 
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an occurrence, that he throws himself hack 
in his chair, and indulges in a very school- 
boy laugh. 

" Come, Frank, finish your breakfast^ as 
we shall be late for church," said Mrs. 
Lloyd, calling up a grave, repressing look. 

After this two-edged admonition, the 
morning meal proceeded in an orderly man- 
ner, being only interrupted by the admission 
of Toby, an old cockatoo, age unknown, 
who insisted on climbing up the back of 
Dr. Mansell's chair, and dabbling at the 
brown curls. 

" Down, Toby. Take him down, Frank, 
my dear," said Mrs. Uoyd. "We got him 
in a legacy, Dr. Mansell, from an old 
bachelor, who left me this very teapot and 
cream-ewer, on condition of taking care of 
Toby.^' 
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*'I know what I would have done with 
you, old fellow," said Dr. Mansell, to the 
bird, who was now mopping his head from 
behind Grace, in a most provoking way, 
at the speaker. 

" What ?" asked the schoolboy. 

" I would have had him nicely stuflfed, 
and kept him in a glass cage." 

" Butcher !" screamed the bird, 

'' Oh ! Frank, you shouldn't," said 
Grace ; " he always calls out that," she 
continued, trying to exculpate Toby, " when 
he hears a knock. He learne^ it in the 
kitchen." 

" I donH think the law would hold you 
entitled to the teapot, if you did any such 
thing as take poor old Toby's life," said 
Frank; "it wouldn't be honest, would it, 
poor old boy ?" 
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However, Toby had to be sent away in 
disgrace, to the kitchen, as he persisted in 
screaming " Butcher 1 Butcher V^ as loud as 
he could. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in all England, did 
Christmas find a happier group than the 
four persons now issuing from the hall door 
of Mrs. Lloyd's pretty residence. That 
matron herself, with her flutter of feather 
and flounce, looking Very like a maternal 
hen full of pride in her brood, Dr. Mansell 
incUned to exclaim with little Jack Horner, 
" What a lucky fellow am I !'' Had he not 
ever, from boyhood upwards, considered 
the world to be a great bun full of good 
things ? and had he not already pulled out 
a plum, when he won the consent of sweet 
Grace Uoyd to be his wife ? And Grace, 
what is she to be likened to? — the lark 
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that angs at Heaven's gate?— one oi her 
opm garden Tiolets ? She was, indeed, like 
aU things good and pure— a genUe, {dayfol, 
kind KngKfth girL 

'' Look at Grace !" says merry Frank to 
his mother, who leans on the stripling's 
arm, " she seems to float on air — not walk. 
They'll make a real handsome coople, and 
no mistake." 

Grace is very happy. She has her wish. 
It is a beautiful Christmas morning, and she 
is going to the small parish churdi with her 
betrothed. 

For the first time, he is accompanying 
her to the holy temple, where she became 
a member of Christ's church, and where, in 
a few weeks^ she is to be made a wedded 
wife. The road they follow is very straight, 
with a hedge or palings on either side, 
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inclosing one villa, finer and richer than the 
other; yet there is beauty and matter of 
interest to be found even along such a path. 
The unpicturesque trimness and regularity 
are signs of order and well-doing, and as 
such, affect the heart and mind of observant; 
people agreeably ; besides, that fine filagree- 
work on every branch and trunk of tree, 
is it not worth looking at, and admi< 
ring? 

-<Dr. Maximus Mansell is to be pardoned 
for not seeing them at present — ^pardoned if 
he is more taken up with his own good 
luck than with nature's beauties. Luck ! 
Some persons are born, and die, who never 
find out what it is — for whom such a 
thing as luck is not ; Dr. Mansell was not 
one of them. Others, again, have only to 
stretch out their hand, and Luck gives it a 
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friendly pressure. Dr. Mansell was one of 
these. 

Now, Twiston-cum-Twining was a potem, 
smoky, iron-clattering, wheel-whizzing town. 
Oh ! the roar of the machinery, the clash 
and dash and splash that everlastingly went 
on there ! 

It is on record that once upon a time, a 
traveller, on first seeing a mighty fall, ex- 
claimed, " How majestic !*' adding, imme- 
mediately afterwards, " How very pretty !" 
Had he visited Twiston, with his happy 
aptness, he would doubtless have apostro- 
phised it as, "How terrible!" and "How 
very ugly !" 

Well, Twiston was noted for its talent, 
enterprize and enlightenment, all over the 
known globe ; and with reverence and 
trembling be it written, equally notorious. 
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far and wide, for its prejudices, — amongst 
the strongest of which ranked dislike of 
strangers. Yet this young Doctor of Medi- 
cine, who had lighted down, like some 
feathered Mercury, in the midst of the ware- 
houses, was getting on in Twiston-cum- 
Twining, as if he had a right to claim it 
as the sweet spot of his birth. It was 
personal influence ; that was the talisman he 
possessed ; a fine, impalpable powder, 
which successful men, from Alexander the 
Great down to Dr. Maximus Mansell, have 
thrown in people's eyes. 

Mrs. Lloyd had never been reckoned by 
her friends as either wanting in practical 
good sense, or as peculiarly alive to the se- 
ductiveness of agreeable manners. Yet she 
had merely sighed a little when applied to for 
her consent to this unknown young man's 
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becoming the possessor of her daughter's 
hand and nice fortune. Nor was she to be 
argued out of this prepossession, in, favour 
of her son-in-law elect ; nor yet into pru- 
dential inquiries as to his antecedents, or 
even as to his present qualifications to take 
unto himself a wife. Certainly, the only 
person who was brave enough to interfere, 
did so in the best way to secure her own 
defeat. She accused and denounced the 
pretender to Miss Lloyd's hand, Without 
arming herself with one proof of the truth 
of her violent assertions ; at least, without 
a proof that anyone but herself would 
accept, — ^viz., that according to the rules of 
Lavater, and Gall, and Spurzheim, Dr. 
I^ansell must infallibly be a good-for- 
nothing fellow. 
This rash and ingenious enemy of Dr. 
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Mansell was a single lady, named Miss de 
Witt, who traced her descent from the 
inflexible and severe Brothers de Witt, 
'^ Romans, born in Holland." 

In vain did Miss de Witt, with her big 
books, enter the arena of controversy with 
Mrs. Lloyd and Miss Lloyd. In vain did 
she protest that Dr. Mansell's head was 
wanting in veneration and conscientious- 
ness ; Grace laughingly contended that the 
curls were too thick for Miss de Witt to be 
able to judge. In vain did the phreno- 
logist abuse the forehead, of the breadth of 
which Dr. Mansell was so proud ; in vain 
did she show by the plates in her fine copy 
of Lavater, that the bridge of his nose was 
too narrow, his eyes too close, and inclined 
the wrong way — that his jaw was too small 
— his teeth set in a fashion betokening 
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cruelty. Miss de Witt's bitterness and 
knowledge were no match for Dr. Mansell's 
tact and suavity. 

Dr. Mansell had, in fact, relieved Mrs. 
Lloyd of one dread — that of Grace fancy- 
ing a red coat. Soldiers were among the 
pomps and vanities Mrs. Lloyd would have 
felt bound to call on her daughter to 
renounce. Bad enough, she had always 
said, to have Frank raving about a com- 
mission, without Grace entering the 
army ! 

Having carried the day. Dr. Mansell 
could afford to be generous; and he had 
tried to propitiate Miss de "Witt. His usual 
tact, however, deserted him ; with her, his 
only chance of success would have been 
openly to show his dislike of her. " He 
is neither honest in his love nor hate, 
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Grace," was her constant remark ; so 
that Grace was fast learning, not only to 
dread, but dislike Miss de Witt, and to 
think more highly than ever of Dr. Man- 
seU. 

Miss de Witt always dined at Violet 
Bank on Christmas Day, and Grace, there- 
fore, takes the opportunity of this tete-ct- 
tete walk to church, to beg Dr. Mansell 
to be very forbearing with the spiteful 
old lady. 

*' She considers herself," continued Grace, 
"as my godmother, for she acted as proxy 
for Aunt Peterson's daughter." 

''If there is any chance of a better 
legacy than the cockatoo," returns Dr. 
Mansell, "I promise to be the best of 
boys to the old lady." 

" I have lost my chance of that," replied 

VOL. I. c 
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Grace, laughing ; " I never told you before, 
Max, how angry she has been with me — 
worse, a great deal, than when I was going 
to be confirmed. She said then, I had no 
right to take my own sins on myself with- 
out her leave ; but she was really furious 
when mamma told her about our being 
engaged. She declared I had deranged all 
her plans, and that she would cut me off 
with a shilling.'' 

" What plans ?" asked Dr. Mansell, taking 
^ the matter quite seriously. 

'' Some nonsense about a godson of hers, 

who is in India. I never saw him in my 
life, Max^" she added, fancying he looked 

grave. 

'^ It's a pity she has taken such a, spite 

at me, — no enemy worse than an old maid ; 

she is such an irresponsible, independent 
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agent. However, never mind her. Yester- 
day, I went to see our brougham ; it^s small, 
but we are neither of us very big, and the 
grey can draw it easily. Next year we'll 
have a pair of spankers." 

"No, no, Max, don't let us be in a 
hurry; besides, I love the grey; he has 
been a dear old horse, now, hasn't he — 
waiting so patiently for you in all weathera? 
I will not hear of his being sent away ; and 
I have such fine plans in my head. We 
must begin by being very economical ;" 
and Grace looked up at him with some 
such grave, earnest face as a child some- 
times puts on. 

Dr. Maximus made a Uttle wry face. 

" I don't mean stingy," added she, in a 
deprecating tone, " only careful ; and then 
we might manage, before we are dreadfully 

c 2 
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old, to have of our own, quite our own, 
just such another place as Violet Bank," 

'*You will make a capital wise wifie, I 
see," returned Dr. Mansell, without replying 
to her pretty questioning gaze. ''But, 
Grace, we must not think only of our two 
selves, must we ? I should not wonder if 
things continue to go as well with me as 
they have begun, but we might move to 
London. That would be better than even 
another Violet Bank. London practice ! — $ 
that's my secret ambition !" 

" Is it, indeed ? How strange that such 
an idea never entered my head before; 
how stupid, not to feel that, with your 
talents, it is a shame you should be buried 
in a provincial town !" said Grace, quite 
contrite. 

Pr. Mansell laughed. 
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" You laugh because I say so," continued 
Grace, having now entirely adopted his 
hopes and dropped her own; "but every 
one, even old Miss de Witt, who never 
praises anybody^ owns that you are very 
clever." 

*'Well, dearest, we must try and find a 
field for these talents, that will produce a 
rich harvest of guineas, — gold, Grace, gold 
is the lever to move the world. You 
fancy, now, you are qiaite indifferent to it; 
but, my dear girl, what are all your 
comforts but gold in another form ? Good 
houses, good living, good servants — every- 
one allows they wish for them; in other 
words, they want gold ; and, in fact, most 
men, now-a-days, can*t, and won't^ do with- 
out. And I am one of them ; I feel I shall 
yet conquer riches. Now, guess what I 
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have been doing. You can't. Why, I have 
bought old Beeston's business; it is a 
famous hit, I can tell you. Lots of families 
with children who haven't had the measles. 
I am to pay fifteen hundred down, and his 
practice is very nearly worth that per 
annum." 

"You know best," was the hesitating 
reply; "but I am always afraid of any- 
thing that is called a great bargain; it 
sounds as if some one must be a suf- 
ferer." 

"Good httle thing! to fancy that vene- 
rable old fox being run to earth by me. 
But now, Grace, you must promise to come 
to-morrow, and look over the house. I 
long so to show you a small room at the 
back, which I have fitted up according to 
my own taste. It is to be our sanctorum. 
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where no mortal but ourselves shall enter, 
no, not even a Peri, who may stand for 
ever at the door of our Eden, though she 
cry her eyes out. Will you come, dear ?" 

" Yes, if I can persuade mamma to take 
me." 

'* ru persuade mamma." 

They had now reached the church. It 
was a time-beaten structure, the sharpness 
of its carvings worn away ; even the outlines 
of the features of the heads finishing off 
the dripstones of the lancet-windows, were 
completely annihilated. But the crosses 
on the gables, to which Grace was directing 
Dr. Mansell's attention, were still in perfect 
preservation; one was simple and un- 
adorned, the other had a crown of thorns 
ingeniously twined round its arms. 

"Is it not a pretty church?" asked 
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Grace, as they came to the turnstile, which 
led into a large field, powdered over with 
hoarfrost, and where some red-and-white 
cows, huddled together, were looking vexed 
at the state of the grass. 

Two aged yews stood like sentinels at 
the gate leading into the churchyard, with 
its many, many " angels' footprints." 

"Did you ever see such ivy, Max? 
And don't you like it better than any other 
church that you ever saw? Mind you 
look at the knight's tomb." 

Very pretty were the decorations of the 
interior. Wreaths of holly, with bright 
red berries, extended the whole length of 
each side, meeting over the communion- 
table in a crown, to the lower part of 
which was affixed a cross of ivy and Christ- 
mas roses. 
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The Gothic tomb alluded to by , Grace 
was to the right of the altar in going in. 
It was really a rare and richly-carved 
monument, on which lay the marble effigy 
of a knight, in armour all but his head, 
which was uncovered ; his gauntletted hands 
were folded as in prayer; on the side 
was a hound, couchant, keeping watch over 
the knight's helmet, its whole figure full 
of movement. Tradition there was none of 
this warrior — of his power, of his glory, of 
his splendour — of his grief, or trials, of 
the last agony — pothing known, but the 
fact, there sculptured, that he died, and 
left a faithful hound to mourn him. 

As Dr. Mansell and Grace stood toge- 
ther looking at this record of the past, 
their thoughts were as far asunder as two 
distant poles; but Grace believed, when 
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he smiled at her enthusiasm, that he was 
thinking as she was — of a faithfulness unto 
death; whereas, he was merely admiring 
her pretty attitude; and the idea struck 
him of having a picture of her, standing in 
the church, by the knight's tomb. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Thb family, including Dr. Mansell, are 
assembled in the drawing-room, awaiting 
the arrival of the dinner-guests. The 
Christmas-day party is a traditional party, 
to which Mrs. Lloyd holds, as a mark of 
respect to the memory of her father and 
husband, whose maxim had been, that on 
this festival there should be none other 
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invited than those of their friends who 
could have no cheerful home-gatherings of 
their own. 

There is a certain cowardice of heart 
most have felt — that which leads to the 
yielding up of our own instincts of right 
to the prejudices or tastes of those we 
love. Grace, young and tender, was in this 
predicament. Casual speeches during the 
day had enlightened her as to Dr. Mansell's 
dislike of the sort of party they were 
going to have; and, for the first time in 
her life, she was ashamed of the kind pld 
friends they were expecting. She was sorry 
they were coming, though she knew the 
enjoyment it was to them all ; and whereas, 
hitherto, on the same occasions, her feeling 
had heen the single-minded one of giving 
pleasure, she now quite shrunk from the idea 
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of the old-fashioned greetings, and the 
old-fashioned ceremonious way of bestow- 
ing what they styled " her Christmas- 
box." 

At half.past five o'clock^ spruce and 
shining, with heavy, self-satisfied step, came 
Mr. Monypenny, a retired mill-owner, a 
bachelor-cousin of Mrs. Lloyd, who, ever 
since Captain Lloyd's death, had taken 
the foot of the table at the Violet Bank 
dinner-parties. 

Judging from his breadth and depth, 
which seemed marvellously to augment be- 
tween Christmas and Christmas, Mr. Mony- 
penny was undoubtedly very comfortable in 
his circumstances. He had the look of a 
man of good sense, good digestion, and of 
a good conscience ; he had an exh llarating 
way of jingling loose silver in his pockets, 
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and his friends believed him to be very 
richy though he always stoutly denied the 
fact. The denial, of course, went for 
nothing ; for, as they remarked, ** if he had 
not had money, he would not have pro- 
tested to the contrary.'* 

The incumbent of the little church, and 
his wife^ a childless couple, followed; and 
then the great card of the Christmas 
party, Miss de Witt, accompanied by her 
younger and smaller sister, Miss Lsetitia. 

For as many anniversaries of the 25th 
of December as Grace could remember. 
Miss de Witt had always appeared in an 
amaranth-coloured velvet dress, preserved 
for such special occasions. This time- 
honoured gown had been fashioned in the 
days of gigot-sleeves, and had remained 
untouched, unrenovated. 
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*' I want something to cover me, in the 
first place/' said Miss de Witt ; " something 
handsome in quahty, befitting my station 
in life, in the second. I don't choose to 
make my gowns into weather-cocks of 
fashion; and if I am ill-dressed, so much 
the better — all the rest of you will be 
better pleased with yourselves. There, you 
have three good reasons for my doing as 
I do." 

Miss de Witt wore an audaciously honest 
(wig, of a yellow-brown, surmounted by a 
cap of handsome lace, almost as yellow as 
the hair of the wig. "You can see the 
mark on the lappets, of the red paint 
my mother used to put on her cheeks 
when she went to court," was information 
she never failed to give, when her exquisite 
old English point threw some laceless lady 
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of her acquaintance into fits of hopeless 
rapture, — Miss de Witt always taking care 
to impress on her hearers that only families, 
with ancestors of a certain aristocratic 
breed, ever did or could possess any of this 
precious product of the cushion. 

Miss de Witt had what are termed 
classical features — that is, a high, strongly- 
curved nose, sharp, bright grey eyes, 
overhung by thick, shaggy eyebrows, from 
under which she shot out continual eager, 
curious glances. Her mouth had been 
well shaped, but the upward bend of the 
chin had drawn it inwards. 

By the side of this dignified lady 
ambled Miss Lsetitia, in azure silk, and 
on her excessively black hair she wore 
a wreath of lilies of the valley. Though 
very silly, she really was harmless, per- 
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haps made so by the strong sense of her 
elder. 

The dreaded Christmas-gifts had been 
bestowed ; and being this year, in consi- 
deration of her approaching marriage, of 
some intrinsic value, Dr. Mansell, by his 
gracious smiles, had raised Grace's spirits 
to their usual level, before the arrival 
of Miss Koecher, her former German 
governess, with what was a miracle of 
needlework. 

The short, square, lively woman, with a 
short, square, lively face, in which were 
a pair of black, bead-like eyes, and a very 
wide mouth, at the extreme edge of her 
chin — was the neatest, smartest little body 
ever seen; everything, from the pink bow 
at her collar, to the tiny kid shoes on her 
feet, having a crisp freshness about it, as 
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if expressly got for the occasion ; but pink 
bow and kid shoes knew better than that. 

Her gratitude for the admiration excited 
by her year's expenditure of eye-sight, 
softened even Dr. Mansell into an approach 
to demonstrativeness on the subject, and 
made the little German, quite intoxicated 
by her success, exclaim — 

" You know, dear Grace, what said 
grandpapa Shirr: * When I had live, in 
times of Minerve, it was me, and not the 
poor Arachne, should have become a 
spider!'" 

"Now, Max, remember your promise," 
whispered Grace, as the dinner was an- 
nounced. 

** Confess that they look like a set of 
caricatures," he said, in the lowest voice. 

Of all the people Miss de Witt per- 
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secuted with her sharp eyes, she was most 
cruel to Dr. Mansell. He often said, and 
now he was convinced of it, she heard with 
them, for, with half a room's length hetween 
them, she immediately called out, *^ So 
we do, Dr. Mansell. Grace looks a pearl 
among us old fogies; by-the-bye, what's 
that about casting pearls — ?" 

She gave him a significant nod, and sailed 
past him, on Mr. Mony penny's arm. 

The same chat, the same little philoso- 
phical allusions to the passage of time, the 
changes it brings about, and the marks 
it leaves, had formed the staple of the 
conversation for the last ten years at these 
Christmas dinners ; every one being as well 
satisfied with it as with the same imme- 
morial Christmas-fare, covered by the same 

bright silver, reflecting, so oddly flattened, 
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widened, or lengthened, the cheerful faces 
round the table. 

The cause of Dr. Mansell's having been 
admitted among the privileged guests 
brought on him many broad, downright 
attacks from Mr. Monypenny, seconded by 
hearty good laughs from the German 
Mam'selle, and a deUcate insinuation from 
Miss Leetitia, that it was really like the 
end of a play. 

" Grace wont find it the beginning of a 
farce, or I am much mistaken," muttered 
Miss de Witt to Mrs. Read, the clergyman's 
wife. " I have not studied Lavater, and 
Combe, and the rest of them, for nothing ; 
and I see that in the young man's smile I 
don't Uke." 

'* He is very h andso me," murmured back 
meek Mrs. Reed. 
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" Humph ! yes, I suppose so, — pleased 
her eye, to plague her heart—as any servant 
girl might do. You'll see, you'll see," and 
Miss de Witt raised and shook her lean 
forefinger. 

" I declare I believe she's a witch," said 
Dr. Mansell to Grace ; " how capitally she 
would do one of the weird women in 
Macbeth !" 

" Oh ! hush 1 pray," for there was a 
sudden cessation of all the shelter to con- 
versation given by the clatter of plates 
and glasses, and Mr. Reed was rising to 
say grace. He added a few, very few, 
words of thanksgiving, that another Christ- 
mas had found those who had met the 
year before again assembled, their numbers 
unthinned by death or absence. 

The epergne, with its choice bouquet of 
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hot-house flowers, is removed, to make 
room for a curious, old-feshioned massive 
silver table-omameot. A number of quaint 
figures, in old German costume, were carved 
on what might be called the pedestal, 
representing the different stages of the 
labours of a cooper, headed by a statuette 
of a jovial person, in robes of office, 
one hand evidently resting on a beauti- 
fully-modelled tun, the other flourishing a 
standard, on which, in high reUef, were 
the words — 

The dessert is on the table, the servants 
banished, and the double doors closed. 

" It will be your turn next year. Master 
Frank," says Mr. Monypenny, as he is 
preparing to send round the decanters. 
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Grace is telling Dr. Mansell how that piece 
of silver was presented hy the Coopers' 
Guild of Nuremberg, to their syndic, 
Peter Theophilus Scliirr, in the year 1620, 
as a testimonial of the honour in which 
they held him; and of how proud her 
grandpapa had been of it, and how he 
would never let it be seen except at chris- 
tenings and on Christmas Day. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Lloyd; "when the 
children were quite babies, he would make 
them repeat the -motto in German after 
him. Ah ! Miss Koecher, you can remem- 
ber Frankie's first lesson." 

''Ach ja, ach ja" sighed the German 
Mam'selle, " the good old genelman make 
a speech, and say, in the Schirr family 
the sons all very strong, and the dochters 
all very virtuous. Ach lieber Gott! so 
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goes it in this world/' and a tear in 
each of Uie bead-like €yes was twinkled 
away. 

" When Robert went to India, grandpapa 
made Grace toastmistress. Now, Grace, 
give us grandpapa's toast, dear." 

" Honesty and perseverance," says Grace's 
sweet clear voice. — " Honesty and perse- 
verance " passes in a cheerful murmur round 
the table. 

Dr. Mansell had never surmised before 
that his beautiful bride-elect's money was 
derived from a long line of ancestral 
coopers. He said, in a half-whisper, to 
Grace — 

"Is this ceremony to form one of the 
clauses in the settlements ?" 

** Don't you think it would be well if 
honesty could be transferred as easily as 
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money, Dr. Mansell ?" asked the implacable 
Miss de Witt. 

" Ei, ei !" exclaimed the German Mam- 
'selle, ''it is wondervoU how, if man is 
honest, a fortune could be made." 

Every one laughed, and Dr. Mansell 
exclaimed — 

" Bravo ! bravo, Mam'selle ; that is speak- 
ing out honestly. I think with you— not 
that I mean to say anything against the 
excellence of honesty, or of perseverance 
either — only it is my persuasion that 
fortunes are made in general by other 
means." 

Miss de Witt nodded approvingly, say- 
ing — " Quite right, quite right." 

Dr. Mansell was rather doubtful of her 
sincerity, but he went on, laughingly ad- 
dressing her in particular — 
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" Don't misunderstand me ; I am speak- 
ing without any personality, and I think 
few but will agree with me, that in this 
age of enterprise, success is oftener sought 
for through lucky hits or combinations, 
than by unwearying plodding." 

"The trials now going on corroborate 
your opinion, sir," said Mr. Read. 

"It is not my belief," continued Dr. 
Mansell, " that the men you allude to 
were fundamentally dishonest. I beUeve 
that in one case, at all events, the specu- 
lations stigmatised as fraudulent, were en- 
tered into more in the hope of indemnifying 
the cUents than for personal gain." 

"But my dear sir," said the clergyman, 
" you forget that we are expressly warned 
not to do evil that good may ensue." 

" Very true," said Dr. Mansell ; " I am 
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not depreciating honesty or perseverance, 
I assure you ; I am merely stating that I 
fear they are not the only elements of 
success in these days. Had any of these 
unfortunate men's speculations succeeded, 
who do you think would have branded those 
same acts as dishonest ?— ' 'Tis failure makes 
the treason, success the hero.' " 

" Very well put indeed !" And Miss de 
Witt kept on nodding at Dr. Mansell just 
as the cockatoo had done at break- 
fast. 

''I don't think grandpapa meant only 
exactly that sort of honesty," said Grace, 
in a very low voice, and with a colour as 
deep or deeper than any red rose. She had 
been trying to bring her courage to the 
point of doing justice to her grandfather's 
meaning — naturally every eye turned on 
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her — *' the German words mean still more 
than the English." 

It was a great effort even to seem to 
enter the lists against Dr. Mansell. 

" That is true," said Miss Koechei*, de- 
lighted to say a word in favour of her own 
language ; " German is so comprehensive — 
English so narrow. — See, now, gerechtigkeit, 
that means interior rectitude, the gift of 
God — honesty within, you understand, as 
well as without ; and beharrlichkeit^ ob- 
stinacy — no, what you call firm- 

• ness." 

''Don't look so shy, my dear little 
cousin!" called out Mr. Monypenny, no- 
ticing that Grace wore a most contrite air ; 
"You come of an honest stock, and I'll be 
bound you'll keep up their credit. You'll 
be a treasure to the man whose name you 
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bear. So here's your good health, Dr. 
ManseU." 

Dr. Mansell bowed gravely, if not crossly ; 
and as it was obvious that the discussion 
had thrown a constraint over the party, 
Mrs. Lloyd gave the signal for the ladies' 
retreat. As she rose, she said — 

" For my part I think Dr. Mansell is the 
most charitable of us all in his judgments. 
I never took that view of these horrid 
trials before. I shall never be so severe 
again." 

It was a pleasure to watch Mrs. Lloyd 
throughout that evening, moving about the 
handsome drawing-rooms, taking a quiet 
chat first with one old friend, and then with 
another, enjoying pleasant reminiscences 
with them all. Time had lulled to sleep the 
two sharp wounds death had inflicted on 
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her, and she had a proud love for the lost 
ones that led her constantly to mingle their 
names in her conversation, as the source of 
happiness still to her. 

" What an enviable woman you are !'' had 
been said to her in various ways by every 
one present, as they saw her so beaming 
and hearty with her two handsome children 
flitting about her. 

" Indeed, I think I am, thank God !" had 
been her answer. 

How often in after-years these speeches 
were recalled and commented on by those 
now hearing them ! 

When Miss Laetitia de Witt wished Grace 
good night, she said, most emphati- 
cally — 

** He's perfection, my dear !" 
'And you are a fool, Laetitia, my dear !** 
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exclaimed Miss de Witt. " I will give you 
my opinion this day year, Grace." 

Dr. ManseU was taking his leave also, 
when Grace laid a detaining hand on his 
arm, asking — 

" Are you angry with me, Max ?*' 

" No, not angry, Grace, only I confess 
that I do not Uke young ladies, and you 
least of all, coming forward Vith such very 
decided opinions, dragging in religion, too, at 
the tail of a toast." 

The large eyes raised to his were glisten- 
ing ; so the gentleman added — 

" You must not cry about it, though ; 
don't let us have our first quarrel on Christ- 
mas evening." 

" I will never enter on any discussion 
again in company, Max. Do forgive me. 
I thought I ought not to hold back from 
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saying that I knew dear grandpapa didn't 
only mean not stealing. It would have 
seemed so odd and stupid to have had 
such a toast as that for ladies and gentle- 
men." 

" Well, some day you shall tell me what 
was grandpapa's meaning ; for ' I am one of 
the stupid ones who took it literally; but 
good night ! and holy angels guard my sweet 
Grace." 

She went up to her own room at once, 
and sat down on a low chair opposite the 
fire, drawing towards her a little table, on 
which lay a Bible ; she was about to read a 
chapter, as usual, before going to bed. The 
deUcate young face rested in the palm of 
one hand, but its accustomed tranquil, half- 
smiUng expression was changed — there was 
a slight drawing together of the brows. 
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Her heart was heavy, but she was still too 
much of a child to understand her own 
feelings. " He who has not suffered, what 
ean he know ?" 

Grace, with her naive feelings, very soon 
began to take herself to task for being so 
foolish as to be unhappy about such a 
trifle ; but it was of no avail calling herself 
foolish — she was unhappy. 

She could not think away the cloud from 
off her Heart, but she lightened it by self- 
accusation, and by the entire exculpation 
of the dear one. Once at that point, she 
began to do what the most loving of two 
jarring hearts always does — to long for the 
morning, that it might bring perfect recon- 
ciliation. 

What wonder, that when those weary 
eyes did close at last, their long lashes 
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should lie wet on the smooth, round cheek ; 
that sobhing sighs struggled from the 
gentle breast ; such tell-tale sighs as those 
by which a mother bending over cot or 
cradle, detects when her darlings have wept 
themselves to sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The next morning dawned as bright as 
that of the previous day; the sky was as 
cloudless, the sun showing the same genial 
round red face as he did yesterday. Without, 
looked as cheerful, and within as comfort- 
able, as it had done twenty-four hours before. 
There were heaps of letters on the table, 
and Grace, if not looking out of the window, 
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was watching the clock on the mantel-piece. 
A couple of hours must elapse, she thinks, 
before that handsome, curly-headed young 
Doctor's face would beam upon her. 

Whom did misfortune ever find prepared ? 
Or if a bugbear of a fear has haunted a life, 
does the reality ever take the shape anti- 
cipated ? 

/'Here's Mr. Bolton's letter at last, 
mamma," said Grace, as her mother came 
into the breakfast-room. 

And what dire distress has that letter 
brought to pretty, happy Violet Bank? — 
What warm, salt tears are rolling down 
pale, frightened women's faces, rolling down 
unheeded on to their cold, clammy hands. 

The Lloyds' whole fortune is gone, — nay, 
has been gone for two whole years : that is 
the news contained in Mr. Bolton's letter. 
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Incredible 1 impossible ! improbable ! 
false! Use every unbelieving exclamation, 
read the words forwards or backwards, the 
meaning is the same. " You, Mrs. Uoyd, 
and your children, are ruined." 

Poverty is at hand, with her gaunt form 
and hollow eyes, coming to take possession 
of her new subjects. 

And this was the way the disaster hap- 
pened. 

The *' Trust" for Mrs. lioyd and her 
children had lapsed into the hands of an 
infirm old woman, who had been persuaded 
by her son, in moments of difficulty or of 
greedy speculation, to let him draw out of 
the funds thousand after thousand of the 
money left by honest Peter Schirr, to his 
daughter and her children. 

Mrs. Bolton, as a matter of course, had 
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' believed every word her son said ; been per- 
fectly satisfied with his assurance that the 
accommodation he needed was merely a 
trifle, and quite of temporary necessity ; that, 
in point of fact, there was no risk ; and that 
it could not matter to Mrs. Lloyd whence 
came her dividends, while as for the capital 
it could be replaced at a day's notice. 

Young, clever, active Mr. Bolton had for 
the last two years alternated between the 
wildest hopes and the most abject fears. 
He had enjoyed (for it is enjoyment to men 
constituted like him, who ask of life not 
peace, but sensation) all the emotions of a 
gambler: he grew wretched only when he 
had no more to risk; as for remorse or 
shame, they were mere disturbances, and 
very secondary ones. 

In the first moments of rage against 
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adverse fate, some vague thoughts of self- 
destruction had crossed his mind ; but his 
brain, unruly as it was, had never reached 
that state of excitement within a straw's 
breadth of insanity, which destroys the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. 

When Mrs. Lloyd's intimation reached 
Mr. Bolton that the part of her daughter's 
fortune payable on her marriage would be 
shortly required, a smile broke on his lips 
at the idea of a woman to whom he had not 
left as many pence, writing calmly about 
thousands of pounds. 

Mr. Bolton, even before he answered her 
letter, had resolved on a new game, one 
which he assured his mother presented a 
certain prospect of fortune. He would 
go to California, and " in less than no time" 
he should easily repay Mrs. Lloyd. That 
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nothing might interfere with this work of 
reparation^ he travelled to Liverpool by the 
same express train, carrying the sentence 
of ruin to Violet Bank. 



''Dr. Mansell is in the drawing-room, 
Miss/' said the lady's-maid, after a cautious 
knock at the breakfast-room door. 

*' Say that I am coming directly,'* replied 
the young lady. 

" Grace," said her mother, detaining her, 
" Grace, take care what you say ; give me 
a little time to think what is best to be 
done." 

The voice, so broken by sobs, so changed 
from its usual hearty tones, went to the 
daughter's heart; she knelt down by Mrs. 
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Lloyd's ch^, and taking her mother's 
hands, reverently kissed them, whisper- 
ing,— 

*' It is Max, you know, dear mamma." 

Mrs. Lloyd gazed at the sweet, confiding 
face raised to hers. 

" Perhaps "... she hesitated ; " Grace,*' 
she added, '* be ruled by me, to-day, my 
child; do not tell him — things may not, 
after all, be so bad. Oh! my dear girl, 
what would I not give that your marriage 
had been over ;'* and the poor lady began 
sorely weeping again. 

'* If I see him I cannot help telling him, 
mamma, and I am sure I ought to tell him 
at once. May I go now, mamma? He 
will think it strange to be kept waiting so 
long." 

" Grace, Grace, you know nothing of the 
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world, nothing of human nature/' said her 
mother, still holding her. 

" What are you afraid of, mamma ?" cried 
Grace, the colour suddenly returning to her 
white cheeks ; then something proudly, she 
said, " I must tell him, mamma, — ^indeed I 
must ; it would be dishonourable, dishonest, 
considering how we stand to one another. 
Oh, mamma ! only remember what we were 
saying yesterday about grandpapa — ^please 
say yes, my own dear, dearest mammie, and 
you will see what a comfort it will be /' and 
Grace managed to smile. 

There came no answer in words, but Mrs. 
Lloyd gently let go her daughter's hand. 

Gratee's heart beat very fast as she crossed 
the hall ; *' How silly I am," she thought, 
stopping for breath ; the heart beat faster and 
faster as she entered the drawing-room. 
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Her eye, as it involuntarily glanced 
round, took note, with consciousness, of 
the cheerful, luxuriously-comfortable room. 
Every thing looked so exactly the same 
as yesterday — every thing, even to the 
smiling face that turned towards her as she 
appeared. But the flutter at her heart 
was not the flutter of yesterday's happy 
anticipation; it was a miserable, nervous 
beat, which took strength from her frame, and 
power from her voice. She could not speak. 

'* Let me look at you close to the light,*' 
said Dr. Mansell, drawing her to the win- 
dow. *' Swollen lids and pale cheeks ! 
Oh ! Grace, Grace ! you have * not surely 
been making mountains of my molehills 
of crossness, have you? I came so early 
this morning to beg pardon. Come, let me 
see you smile." 
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Grace's fortitude broke down in the 
struggle to obey; with a sort of shame 
she covered her face» and fairly burst into 
tears. 

Dr. Mansell, like many other men, 
resented the sight of tears ; he fidgeted, 
finding nothing better to say than — 

" Come, come, Grace, never mind ; do 
not allow such trifles to upset you" — a 
pause, but no sunshine; on the contrary, 
large drops forced their way through the 
small fingers. **This is merely morbid 
sensibility/' added he, losing patience. 

" Oh ! Max, it is not that, indeed," ex- 
claimed Grace, striving to speak distinctly ; 
*' but mamma has had a letter -— " 

** Well," in a tone of impatience. 

" From — from — Mr. Bolton, — and — we 
have lost all ouy money." 
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" Lost your money ! Nonsense ! What 
do you mean, Grace?'* said Dr. Mansell, 
in the surprise of the moment, letting go 
the hand he had just forcibly drawn from 
the girl's face. 

Dr. Mansell's speech, perhaps more the 
tone than the words, had the effect of a 
moral shower-bath on Grace. 

*' Yes," she replied, with great quietness, 
" we have lost all our money — all. Mrs. 
Bolton — she was our trustee, in right of 
her husband's will — let her son take 
mamma's money — the money belonging to 
us all — out of the funds. There is no 
mistake — it has been gone for two 
years." 

**Then how have you only just made 
the discovery ?" 

** He sent the interest," answered Grace, 
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with a perceptible shake in her voice. She 
would have given the world for the power 
to walk steadily to a chair. 

" Good heavens ! What folly to leave 
everything to a pack of women ! But 
where is this man? It can't be true; — 
there's some roguery at work. What have 
you done ?" 

"Nothing, Mamma has only just re- 
ceived the letter. Mr. Bolton has sent her 
two hundred pounds, and says he is going 
to America." 

*' Sent her two hundred pounds!" re- 
peated Dr. Mansell. " I told you so. — 
The villain has feathered his own nest, 
I'll be bound. Bolton ? What's his other 
name ?" 

*' Richard." 

" Richard Bolton, Solicitor, Lincoln's 
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Inn/' wrote Dr. Mansell, in his memo-r 
randum-book ; then, drawing out his watch, 
he continued — 

"I can catch the express for Liver- 
pool, so good-bye, Grace. Til telegraph 
to stop that man as a thief, as sure as 
my name is Mansell ;" and with a nod to 
the pale young creature before him, he 
ran out of the room, and jumped into his 

gig- 
Grace stood in the same spot, listening 

to the gallop of his horse down the road, 
until her ear could no longer distinguish 
the sound. Her knees knocked together; 
she could not stand, but went down on the 
floor on the spot where Dr. Mansell had left ; 
her. She could not think ; she was afraid 
to think. She shivered slightly, as leaves * 
on trees do, when, by some mysterious 
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law of nature, they are warned of the 
coming storra. 

By-and-bye she returned to her mother. 
She said that Dr. Mansell had no sooner 
heard the bad news, than, unwilling to 
peril the faintest chance of being of use to 
them, he had left her to go to Liverpool, 
believing it possible to catch Mr. Bolton 
before be started. 

"What's the use of that, my dear, if 
the money be really gone?" asked Mrs. 
Uoyd, in deep despondency. 

"That is just the question, mamma. 
Dr. Mansell" — Grace involuntarily used the 
less familiar name — "Dr. Mansell thinks, 
as Mr. Bolton sent you so large a sum, 
that probably he may have kept a still 
larger for himself Don't you think so 
too, mamma ? Now you see the good of 
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having a clever person to advise and act 
for you — don't you, mamma ?" 

" Poor Grace I" was the answer, accom- 
panied by a fond caress. 

''But, indeed, mamma,'' began Grace 
again ; and with a very unusually demon- 
strative manner, she proceeded eagerly to 
descant on the chances in their favour, to 
be derived through Dr. Mansell — dwelling 
on his clear-sightedness and great general 
knowledge, pressing her mother for as- 
surances that she also felt all this. One 
good result there certainly was ; for if she 
failed in imparting to Mrs. Lloyd the 
confidence she herself expressed with such 
animation, Grace at any rate gradually 
began to put faith in her own words. This 
helped her when she remembered the other 
trial awaiting her — that of breaking the 
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bad news to Frankie, who had gone out 
early for a day's skating. Poor boy, what 
was to become of his visions of happiness ? 
Grace could not manage to deceive herself 
on that point. 

What a morning — what a day that was ! 
— Grace never forgot it. Every blind in 
the house drawn down by Mrs. Lloyd's 
order, in the hope of giving another color 
to the distress that was not to be concealed 
— the servants' hall perfectly cognizant, 
nevertheless, of the real state of the matter 
—the doors closed against visitors, as the 
windows to the light; the long hours 
passed in anxiety to be up and doing, 
quelled by the inevitable question — ^What ? 
—must they not. wait for news from Liver- 
pool? 

Hours passed by, employed by Mrs. Lloyd 
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in vain reiterations of "Who would have 
thought it?" — in vainer denunciations — in 
sudden lapses from the commonplace of 
anger to the most abject terror of " What 
was to become of them ?" ending in a burst of 
hysterical weeping. And Grace never once 
dared to say, " My betrothed shall be unto 
thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher 
of thy old age." The only raft of con- 
solation she ventured to offer was in the 
whisper of "Dear mamma^ haven't you 
Frankie and me to take care of you — and 
Robert ?" 

*' Gracious goodness!^ Grace — and his 
money is gone too !" 

This Robert, Mrs. Lloyd's eldest child, 

was an officer in the East India Company's 

service. 

" But he has his pay, mamma.'* 
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" Oh dear ! oh dear ! he will never for- 
give me. Why is there no law to prevent 
rogues ruining innocent people? Your 
brother will never forgive me, Grace." 

*' Poor mamma, — how could you help 
Mr. Bolton's taking his money as well as 
ours?" 

•*My dear child, he wanted to put his 
share into Indian Securities, and I would not 
agree. I never thought money in the 
Stocks could be made away with.*' 

Mrs. Lloyd now went off in an inter- 
minable lamentation on this new jsubject 
of distress ; to hear her, one might have 
supposed her eldest son to be the only one 
hurt by the blow, that had fallen still more 
heavily on herself and her other children. 
What with the manner in which Mrs. Lloyd 
worried at this particular topic, letting it 
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drop only to take it up again, and give it 
another and another despairing shake, 
and her own increasing trepidation as the 
day waned, and Dr. Mansell might be ex- 
pected, Grace's spirits were worn to a 
thread, when the joyous, healthy Frank 
bounded into the room, crying out — 

" Why, what on earth are you two sitting 
over the fire for, like crows in a mist ?" 
* # # # 

Frankie has been told, oh! so tenderly 
told, by his patient sister, of their common 
misfortune; and brother and sister, with 
arms entwined, are sitting silently in the 
dark — for Mrs. Lloyd has cried herself to 
sleep — when a sharp ring at the gate-bell 
makes them all' start to their feet. How 
nervous they are grown ! It is a telegraphic 
message for Miss Lloyd. 
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'^ Mr* Bolton sailed ; Dr. M. in time to 
see the Packet on the horizon'* — nothing 
more. So the Doctor himself had not re- 
turned. 

" What a shame," exclaimed Frank, " to 
stay away when we want him so much !'* 

Grace was too much exhausted even to 
make a remark. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The family at Violet Bank were aooa 
relieved from suspense by Dr. Mansell's 
return on the third day. He told Grace 
(Mrs. Lloyd would not see him then) that 
he had run up to London, and found out 
Mrs. Bolton's brother, a wealthy clergy- 
man, but had entirely failed in obtaining 
even a hope of the most trifling restitu- 
tion. 
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• 

" I consulted my own lawyer/' concluded 
Dr. Mansell, ''and his opinion was that 
the case was hopeless — there was but 
one faint chance of recovering a few hun- 
dreds." 

"And that was?" — asked Grace, anx- 
iously. 

'' By putting Mrs. Bolton in prison. 
She has several rich relations, it seems; 
they might pay something to get her out 
again." 

"No, no!" answered Grace, hastily; 
" mamma never could or would consent to 
send an old woman of seventy to prison, 
and the wife of grandpapa's best friend, 
too/' she added^ in a tone almost of indig- 
nation. 

" Pity she had not made her son imbibe 
some of your grandfather's reverence for 
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honesty,", retorted Dr. Mansell, bitterly. 
" Have you told Mr. Monypenny how you 
are situated V" 

^' Yes, and he has promised to find some 
good situation for Frankie " (here the voice 
sunk to a whisper) ; " he has given up all 
idea of the army." 

'*0f course; — no being a gentleman 
without the tools. And is that all Mr. 
Monypenny means to do for you ?" 

'' He is very kind and anxious about us, 
but he is so circumstanced, that he could 
not help us with money, even if we would 
accept it." 

" Exactly so !" said Dr. Mansell ; *' I 
could have sworn it — the regular stereotyped 
words in every man's mouth, who has been 
making much of you all his Ufe ; and the 
moment you ask him for assistance, he 
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is vastly grieved, bat imperative ciFCum- 
stances — the very word is full of de- 
ceit" 

''But he is to use his interest for 
Frankie/* persisted Grace. 

She did not say that Mr. Monypenny had 
confided to her that he had sunk all his 
capital to secure a good life rent, or that 
he had retired from business to avoid bank- 
ruptcy. 

Grace's thoughts, Grace^s feelings, were, 
with each hard, judicial interrogation, be- 
coming painfully confused. It seemed to 
her as if Dr. Mansell were all at once 
become a stranger to her, as if he were 
no longer even a friend. Poor young 
thing! 

"And what are your plans, Grace? — I 
mean,'' said Dr. Mansell, correcting him- 
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self, "what is your mother going to 
do?" 

" We are to have a sale ; and the sooner 
it is over the better." 

''What is the use of being in such a 
hurry ? Surely you could manage to stay on 
here for a few months with what that fellow 
sent you ?" 

"That money is all owing/' replied 
Grace ; '' and every one says, that remaining 
here, even for the time we must do so, 
will run away with nearly what the sale 
will give us." 

" Who is every one ?" — with displeasure. 

** Miss de Witt and Miss Koecher — " 

" Oh, if you talked over your affairs 
with those — those scandal-mongers, the 
sooner ^indeed you finish off the bet- 
ter." 
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''They have been so very, very kind I" 
pleaded Grace. 

"Ha! I make no doubt of it! I can 
easily believe it ; the misfortune of our 
friends is rather a pleasure than otherwise, 
you know !" 

** Indeed, indeed you misjudge them. 
I do not know how mamma would have 
borne up but for them." 

** And what is their sage advice ?" 

''They are searching for a small house 
nearer town than this ; it would not do for 
us to be actually in the town. Frankie will 
need to sleep in good air after bdng the 
whole day in a counting-house.*' 

Dr. Mansell was silent ; and Grace, afraid 
he might imagine she had been giving him 
a hint, added, hastily — 

" You know that mamma has her pension 
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as a captain's widow ; and every one says — 
I mean, Mr. Monypenny says — this house 
will let for more than a hundred a year ; so, 
after all, we shall do very well." 

** You keep on saying we, and we !" 
burst out Dr. Mansell, in an irritated voice, 
stopping his walk up and down the room, 
and standing in front of Grace, who had 
taken the precaution this time of having 
a seat, and one also as far from the light 
as possible. 

"You cannot suppose that your unfor- 
tunate loss of fortune is to interfere with 
our engagement ! I am provoked, I con- 
fess, and the more so, because the whole 
misfortune is the fruit of unpardonable 
neglect and stupidity. Our marriage must 
be delayed, too, that's another inevitable 
consequence ; for I am pretty much in the 
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same boat with yourselves. Trusting to 
your fortune, I have entangled myself in a 
way that's likely to give me trouble enough 
for years." 

Dr. Mansell was recommencing his walk 
when Grace rose from her seat, and looking 
at him with her honest eyes (the beauty of 
their expression struck him forcibly) ; she 
said — 

** I must speak plainly to you on this 
very subject, Max — indeed, I am trying to 
do right; so I wanted to tell you" (there 
was a quick drawing of the breath), *' to 
tell you that wa must not be engaged any 
longer." 

" Grace !" and Mansell seized both her 
hands, " then you believe that I only cared 
for your fortune ?" 

" No, indeed, dear Max, I do not ; I am 
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quite sure it was not for that — but — ^but — it 
would seem — I should feel as if I were 
taking advantage; it makes a great differ- 
ence, and all your caring for me could not 
make it right in me to weigh upon you/' 

Was it not well felt and stoutly done ? 

All that he had of manly or generous was 
roused in Dr. Mansell by this effort of 
Grace. He saw how much it cost her to 
offer this renunciation, and he was capti- 
vated by her loveliness in her subdued 
grief. 

**Do not go on, Grace; do not say 
another word," was his answer. " I have 
been harsh and selfish — I know I have ; but 
it was disappointment, and when every- 
thing looked so promising. You must 
think me more or less than a man, Grace, 
if you fancy I would give up my "dear little 
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wife for anything or anybody. Look up, 
my bonny bird, and let me see you smile — 
I have almost forgotten what your smile is 
like." 

And she did smile, and did promise never 
— never to doubt him again. No wonder 
he had been annoyed and irritated ; and to 
whom should he show his vexation but to 
her ? Were they not to share sorrows as 
well as joys together? And was it not a 
proof of real love and real confidence to let 
her read his thoughts ? 

She said this — only so sweetly and pret- 
tily, — was so bent on taking blame to herself 
for being fanciful and exacting— that the 
handsome Max admired her extremely, but 
himself still more, and went away very 
proud of being such a fine fellow. 

But it was one thing to admire his own 
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generosity, while under the influence of 
Grace's gentle presence, and another- not 
to regret it, when alone in his closet; it 
was like the sober man appealing against 
what his intoxicated self had done. 

Did he not love Grace ? 

It had been her appearance, with its pure, 
almost ideal outline, which had attracted 
him, for Dr. Mansell had a keen enjoyment 
of what was beautiful. 

It was with the critical pleasure of the 
sculptor rather than the entranced gaze 
of the lover, that he had studied thei 
shape of Miss Lloyd's head, the way in 
which it was placed on her neck; even 
the position of the delicate ear had been 
matter for his admiring meditation. . 

How often when she had been uncon- 
sciously expressing some sentiment that 
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would have warmed most men's hearts 
to thank God for having created such a 
being, had his thoughts dwelt solely on 
the satin smoothness of her skin, or the 
curve of her eyelids. 

Her manner and voice met his appro- 
bation also, her fortune was exactly in good 
keeping, and he had sought and won the 
prize. 

But a pleased fancy, gratified vanity, 
and personal attraction, makfe but a sandy 
foundation for a feeling, when a strong 
current of self-interest sets against it, and 
waves, mountain high, of ambition come 
careering and dashing upon it. 

Grace had promised never to doubt again, 

nor would she, although she was daily 

more and more suffering under that severest 

J ■ of all punishments to a woman, the grpw- 
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ing constraint of her intercourse with the 
man she loved : they never had now any- 
thing to say to one another; alone they 
were as ill at ease as they had once been 
when lookers-on had prevented their free 
communication. 

About this time it became known that 
one of the physicians of the Twiston Hos- 
pital was going to retire, and several medical 
men, Dr/ Mansell among the foremost, 
took the field, and began an animated 
canvass for the vacant office, not indeed 
valuable for its, immediate emolument, but 
for the private practice it commanded. 

Grace threw herself heart and soul into 
the interests of the election, which certainly 
had at first the effect of renewing the fre- 
quency of Dr. Mansell's visits to Violet 

Bank. 
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She was a capital listener, never tired 
of hearing his account of what he had 
said and done, never tired of the repetition 
of why he had certain hopes and fears, 
never tired of writing notes for him, or of 
making out lists of persons with votes, or 
possessing influence over votes. 

He was so entirely engrossed with his 
own interests, that he foi^ot to be grateful 
to her for never distracting his mind by 
speaking to him of any of the family 
anxieties ; forgot to wonder at the cheerful 
face with which she always met him ; forgot 
to notice that the bloom had almost vanished 
from the sweet face. 

He never, indeed, thought of her except 
in reference to himself, never thought of 
her situation sufficiently to surmise that 
during the time he did not occupy her. 
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she had to soothe the querulous humours 
of her mother, on whose head, poor soul, 
adversity had placed no jewel ; or that she 
had to satisfy the troublesome desire for 
information of appraisers, and make in- 
numerable preparations for leaving home. 

There was another observation Dr. Man- 
sell would have made, could not have 
helped making, had he been quickened by 
a real love for Grace. 

He might have seen how painfully she 
was balancing herself on a straw, not to 
fall into the abyss of certainty — but he was 
as blind as a bat. 

She was as gentle and kind as ever, he taxed 
her so heavily as to be quite sure of that ; 
it could not be expected she should be so 
cheerful ; as she undoubtedly loved him, of 
course it must be delightful to her to do 
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all she could for him, in such a case 
nothing she did could he a sacrifice; so 
one day he said, ''There is one family 
whose votes would decide the business, 
Grace. I wish you would ask your friends 
the Hurrys to introduce me at Deepdene.*' 

'' None of the Hurrys have been to see 
us since our troubles, not even Louise, and 
I should not like — ;! would rather not ask 
them a favour." 

'' Oh ! their not calMng means nothing— 
they are such good-natured people ; besides, 
they have an immense acquaintance, as you 
know, so that it is next to impossible for 
them to call often on any one in parti- 
cular. You only notice their not having 
been here lately, because your troubles, as 
you term them, make you inclined to be 
touchy." 
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" They used to find time once/* replied 
Grace, '' and I see their carriage pass our 
gate every day/* 

*' Well, well, do not go, only I shall pro- 
bably lose my election. These Birches have 
the casting vote, I know/' 

" I will see what I can do, only do not be 
too sanguine," said Grace, languidly. 

" Oh, Grace ! don't, pray, put on the airs 
of a victim; if I do push you rather hard, 
you might understand and enter a little 
more into my position/* 
Grace grew very red. 
" I am very sorry ; T dare say it is wrong 
in me to feel as I do about the Hurrys — 
don't be vexed with me. Max," and she held 
out her hand to him. 

" You must take care, Grace, my dear, 
of giving way to these fretful moods," 
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and he magnanimously shook hands with 
her. 

Stupid Grace ! what could she see in him 
to care so much about ? — ^There's the ques- 
tion. Love is like the wind, felt and heard, 
and none know whence it cometh or whi- 
ther it goeth. It had come to Gr^ice as 
" the sweet south breathing from off a bank 
of violets/* and she had opened her heart 
and let in the *' high, fantastical guest," and 
there he remained, in spite of sullen, north- 
ern blasts, or cutting easterly winds. 

The desired introduction was easily ob- 
tained. Mr. HuHtt wrote a very strong 
letter in favour of Dr. Mansell, fiill of super- 
latives and epithets ; he was described as a 
most talented, most successful young phy- 
sician, one of the most promising and rising 
young men of Mr. Hurry's acquaintance, as 
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he assured the great Mrs. Birch most faith- 
fully. Good-natured Mr. and Mrs. Hurry 
were so glad to do something for "dear 
Grace," they were so sorry for her. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Deepdenb deserves a chapter to itself. 
It was a great white square mansion, with 
tier on tier of large windows, commanding 
the high road which passed at the bottom 
of an extensive lawn. There was what 
appeared an acre of conservatories, hot- 
houses, green houses, and forcing houses, 
which some still diminutive plantations 
fiedied in concealing. 
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It was altogether as ugly a place as 
wealth could contrive to make. The last 
touch of bad taste was given by gimcrack 
lodges in imitation of Swiss, ch&lets, flank- 
ing a pair of enormous gates with enscrolled 
iron-work, all gilded and picked out with 
red. But the witchcraft of gold was there, 
and disarmed all criticism. 

Dr. Mansell was rather ashamed of his 
smart gig and his young servant, when the 
entrance door dividing and flying open, two 
gigantic powdered footmen appeared. 

He wished he had come in his new 
brougham. He inquired for Mrs. Birch, and 
was told she was out, but that Miss Birch 
was at home. 

From pure mauvaise hontCy^ he got out of 
his gig, and was delivered into the power 
of a gentleman in black aud a marvellous 
white tie. 
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If Dr. Mansell could have known that 
the admission that Miss Birch was at home 
was owing to his having heen mistaken for 
a bold dragoon, he would have understood 
the visible disgust and mortification in the 
groom of the chamber's face, when he gave 
him a card on which was engraved, " Dr, 
Mansell:*' he was not even a doctor of 
dragoons ! 

He was not blind to the telegraphic 
glance passing among Mrs. Birch's people, 
and he incontinently felt a perfect hatred 
for every member of the Deepdene house- 
hold. 

He turned a look of disgust at the glare 
and dazzle of gold which had been plas- 
tered on doors, shutters, cornices, walls, 
in short, on every available sui:face of the 
drawing room, into which he was ushered ; 
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it was as if done in derisive significance by 
some wag of an architect. 

He believed himself alone^ when sud- 
denly a little figure clothed in a scarlet 
dress all over quaint devices in black velvet, 
stood before him; he saw at once that she 
was a full-grown woman, though she might 
be either twenty or thirty, he could not 
have guessed which, nor could he have 
decided on the instant whether she were 
handsome or ugly. 

Dazzlingly fair, her hair of that peculiar 
flaxen commonly enough seen in Germany 
on women's heads, on very young children 
everywhere, without the very least tinge of 
red in it, hung down on each side of her 
face almost to her waist in a thick roll, 
rather than a curl ; her eyes were light, a 
greenish grey, or a grey green, but that 
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might have been the effect of her long white 
eyelashes ; the eyebrows, white also, gave an 
erroneous idea of want of expression; the fore- 
head was low, the mouth large, the jaw well 
shaped but heavy, — such was Sylvia Birch. 
A smile at this moment softened her face. 

" Pardon my intrusion, Miss Birch ; I 
wished to deliver this note (handing her 
Mr. Hurry's), and in person to solicit your 
patronage." 

Graciously the lady motioned him' to take 
a seat, then carelessly throwing aside Mr. 
Hurry's scarcely read note, she asked — 

" And in what way can I, or rather 
mamma, be useful to you ?" 

** It was to such a very different person — " 
began Dr. Mansell. 

" Never mind saying all that sort of 
thing," interrupted Sylvia, laughing. 
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He laughed also, and said — 

" What if my intended speech has indeed 
left my memory ? — but," he added, as if a new 
idea had struck him, '* perhaps you will not 
disdain to play the part of one of those 
charming fairies, who, whenever a happy 
hazard brings them into communion with 
men, delight in dispersing all the difficul- 
ties in the path of the favoured mortal." 

" But fairies do not favour every one 
they meet," returned the lady, not dis- 
pleased. 

*'If you were a real fairy you would 
be able to read my thoughts at this in- 
stant." 

"Oh!" returned Sylvia, with a little 
saucy toss of the head ; ^' but as I am not 
a fairy, you had better explain what it is 
you wish to be done, and then —- « " 
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"Then you promise to help me/' he 
said ; " I read it in your eyes." 

'^ You had better not trust to eyes.'* 

" They are often more sincere than lips," 
he replied, growing bold as his companion 
permitted this sort of conversation. 

" Did you come to read me a lecture on 
physiognomy, Dr. " 

" Mansell," suggested the gentleman, ra- 
ther thrown back by the unexpected imper- 
tinence^ but he was not the one to allow 
this insignificant combatant to throw him. 
Assuming an air of offended dignity, he 
said, "No, Miss Birch, I came on a very 
common-place mission ; if I forgot the 
errand, you ought not to blame me.'* He 
rose. " I beg your forgiveness for that, and 
for having taken up your time." 

" Mamma will be home to lunch in a 
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quarter of anhour/' Baid Miss Birch, com- 
posedly, and as if i^e had not heard him ; 
"if you are not in a very great hurry, I 
should propose your taking a look at our 
gallery. People say there aire some pictures 
worth seeing in it" 

" You are very good. I will then wait 
and try my fortune with Mrs. Birch. I 
hope, since you will not assist me, that at 
least you will not be my enemy ;'* and he 
looked up, half playfully, half beseechingly, 
into her eyes. 

She laughed, did not speak, and led the 
way through still finer and larger drawing- 
rooms to the picture gallery. As he watdied 
her sort of sdf-conscious, flattering walk^ 
the layer on layer of trimming upon her 
dress, swelling out from the waist down- 
wards, he involuntarily compared her to 

^OL. I. H 
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some hundred-leaved gaudy flower, the pro- 
geny of art, not nature; and naturally 
enough he drew a comparison between her 
and his simply elegant Grace. 

For an observer, and Dr. Mansell was 
such, indeed his sharp sight and powers 
of observation, were among his extraor- 
dinary quaUfications for his profession, 
the gestures, the look, and the inflec- 
tions of voice were sufficient to denote 
the character of Sylvia Birch; he judged 
her to be highly nervous and impression- 
able. 

- ** This is considered the gem of the col- 
lection, — at least, I hear every one who 
pretends to be knowing say so,'* remarked 
Sylvia, leading him up to a large picture. 
At flrst he took it for the Banishment of 
jfiaglur; a second look showed him that it 
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was a scene from the touching old gtory 
of Griselda. 

** Are you fond of pictures ?" asked 
Sylvia, as she watched him gazing with 
unfeigned admiration at what was indeed a 
chef-d'oeuvre. 

'* Are you not ?" said Dr. ManselL 

**I don't care much about them; it's 
break-neck work looking up at them, and 
I cannot draw a line myself." 

*' But this, surely,'^ and he placed a chair 
for her where she could get an easy view 
of the painting; "you do, you must ad- 
mire this. Look at the droop of Griselda's 
eye, the lid nearly hiding it, and yet such 
an expression of love and trust for that 
odious marquis, turning her out of doors, 
with a face as hard as his heart — admirable ! 

You know the story, of course?" turning 

H 2 
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to his companion, whose eyes were scanning 
him and not the picture, with great curi- 
osity, 

'' Something about a patient wife, is it 
not ? — Oh, yes, I remember reading a 
nursery book about Griselda the Fair and 
the fierce Don Saluce. Do you admire that 
sort of beauty ?" inquired Sylvia ; " she 
looks like a gipsy/' 

*' I admire all sorts of beauty. I do not 
believe," he added with warmth, " any man 
with such a wife would send her away 
merely for a freak of curiosity; or, if he 
did, I imagine it highly improbable the 
-woman would ever be lured back again. 
She would do quite right to hate him." 

" As for what men will or won't do, it is 
very difficult to say— every kind of wicked- 
ness or folly, that's certain; but as fpr a 
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woman— I don't kww," said Sylvia; "if 
she believed he had done it out of love, and 
thought he cared for her alone in the world, 
she would forgive him. What wouldn't a 
woman forgive in a man who loved her ex- 
clusively?'* . 

The conversation had ji)st reached that 
point, when the souad of the gong an- 
nouncing luncheon and Mrs^ Birch's return 
home, was a merciful interposition, 

Sylvia's mother was a severe-looking wo- 
man, of the usual size, and her two younger 
daughters were severe copies of her. They 
had all three projecting teeth and harsh 
voices; it was diflScult to understand how 
Sylvia, so fair, delicate, fluttering, and small> 
could be one of the same family. 

Mra. Birch did not receive Dr. Mansell 
particularly well or particularly ill ;^ she pre- 
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served a neutral manner all through lun- 
cheon, reserving to herself the right to 
decide on being cordial or freezing, when 
she should have exaftiined his credentials. 
The visitor strove to render himself agree- 
able to Miss Zephyrina and Miss Cle- 
mentina, in order to allow of a whispering 
conversation between Sylvia and Mrs. 
Birch, which he supposed to relate to 
himself. He had to overcome a strong 
inclination to start every time Zephyrina 
or Clementina answered him, so sepulchral 
was their tone. He gleaned in the ten 
minutes he conversed with them, that they 
had strong minds, and literary and scientific 
pursuits. 

When he was taking leave, Mrs. Birch, 
in a very stern voice, gave him a conditional 
ptomise of her support. 
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*'She must, however, consult her son, 
Mr. Birch, of Mountworthy ; she would 
have the honour of communicating the 
result by letter." 

Dr. Mansell bowed himself out, leaving 
Sylvia too much pre-occupied with feeding 
a wretched little yelping spaniel to notice 
his retreat. 

" I think I am pretty safe, Grace,** said 
Dr. Mansell, stopping at Violet Bank, 
situated on the same road as Deepdene, 
only nearer Twiston. 

" I am very glad. Are they nice people ?" 

" Very striking, if not nice. Such names 
as they have — Sylvia, Clementina, Zephy- 
rina, — why not Caroline, Wilhelmina, 
AmeUa? Well, Sylvia, the eldest is the 
best ; but she's nearlv a dwarf, and like a 
white rabbit l" 
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"Nev^ mind their looks,^** said Grace, 
*^ 80 that they are kind to you." 

*• Miss Sylvia seemed very much inclined 
to be vQry kind indeed, I can assure you ;" 
-—there was an expression of gratified vanity 
in the speaker's face. — " I did not get on 
very well with the severe sisters, but I 
haven't been so near a flirtation since I 
knew you, as with Sylvia; it was very 
fanny ; I believe I talked like a sentimental 
tailor." 

Grace looked grave. 

"It was only a very, very little in- 
cense, dear, a sacrificial ofiering to our 
own interests ; so do not turn away 
from me, Grace, just when I am in* 
dbied to be in good spirits; it's such 
H dampear on a man always to be obliged 
^ to be on his guard, weighing every 
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word. *-^ Now, doa't look so shocked* 
Grace." 

'^ lam so sorry V* she began. 

" Yes, I am sure you are, you're always 
sorry now. It's very easy to acknowledge 
being wrong, but it would be pleasanter if 
you would try to be cheerful. I begin to 
dread your dolefuls." 

"Oh, Max, don't say that! I couldn't 
help not liking to hear you talk of flirting ; 
it was very stupid and foolish, but don't 
punish me more than I deserve ; do tell me 
about Deepdene, do." 

Dr. Mansell was not a bad-tempered man, 
so he allowed Grace to coax him out of the 
sulks, and then condescended to give her a 
glowing description of the glorious picture- 
gallery — of the library fit for a royal palace, 
with its cathedral windows of stained glass. 
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" I was little prepared/' wound up Dr. 
Mansell, "for the books and pictures, by 
the essence and quintessence of parvenuism 
in the drawing-rooms; for what with gold, 
glass, statuettes, mosaics, marqueterie, and 
frescoes, they looked something between a 
bazaar and a Parisian cafS. Ah, Grace^ 
what a thing jnoney is ! it's provoking to 
see those vulgar people (I am sure they are 
as low as low can be) there, while you '' — a 
deep sigh—" you would seem quite in your 
proper place/* 

" In the bazaar or the caf^ ?'^ asked 
Grace, with a little of her former arch- 
ness. 

" No, you foolish girl, but in that noble 
picture-gallery, yourself the greatest orna- 
ment. How well I can fancy you in that 
carved oak chair with its crimson velvet, 
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looking like one of Vandyke's beauties ; — 
the reality is a sad contrast." 

Grace's eyes took such an expression of 
hopeful faith as they rested on him, as 
recalled to Dr. Mansell the picture he had 
seen in the morning, and drew from him a 
burst of passionate admiration — 

" It does one good to look at such a face 
— it charms the evil spirit out of on3. You 
are just the person to inspire a man to do 
wonders ; but in these matter-of-fact days 
what can a poor devil of a doctor 
dor "^ 

"You can make me happy in these days, 
Max," was the simple answer. 

" Ah, poor Grace, you have yet to learn 
that poverty spoils and sours everything in 
life." And he left her to ponder on the 
truth of his words. 
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yWiibia ii wee^k of bis call at Deepdene, 
Dr. Mansell received a note aigned Sylvia 
Birch, inviting him, in her mother's name, 
to dine at Deepdene that same day without 
ceremony. A smile of disagreeable meaning 
was on his lip as he penned his acceptance 
of ''the kind invitation." The smile, or, 
rather, the feeling that begot the smile, 
would not have been there, had Grace's 
affianced husband been other than a half- 
hearted man. 

When Dr, Mansell entered the drawing^r 
room of Deepdene at half-past six, his 
bright eyes roamed round in search of 
Sylvia, who he felt sure had been the 
primum mobile to bring him there. Sylvia 
was not to be se^Q, however, but as the 
gong sounded, she floated into the room, so 
draped in white muslin that she resembled 
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a large powder puff: a wreath of red 
cametias was round her head. *' She is 
very fttntastic," had thought Dr. Mansell, 
when he first saw her* ** She is very pictu- 
resque/' was his present opinion; and so 
she was. Sylvia was one of those women 
who make up well, and she was an adept in 
the business. 

Dinner was a heavy afiair, literdly and 
figuratively; the only other gentleman at 
table was a venerable Pole, a musical dilet- 
tante, a constant inmate at Deepdene. 

He sat at the foot of the table, dischai^ng 
the duties of an aide-de-camp. No one 
spoke to him ; but he received sundry little 
fiery messages, deUvered s otto voce b y the 
butler, who evidently compassionated the 
unlucky carver, whom twenty years' prac- 
tice had failed to make perfects 
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The poor old gentleman was nearly goad 
ed to despair each day, yet he always came 
to his task with a child-like hope of doing 
better. He was so good and patient that 
Mrs. Birch rather more than tolerated him 
as a " bonne b6te ;'' he was a genius in- 
stead ; but that did not matter ; neither she 
nor her daughters in either case could have 
felt themselves his equal. 

After coffee, there was a general move to 
the picture gallery ; and Count Skraty- 
kieske, as though it were a matter of 
course, sat down to the organ, scattering 
with a master's hand rich sounds of 
harmony. 

Mrs. Birch sat close to the fire in a chair 

t^i&t seemed fashioned peculiarly to isolate 

,.her from human communication. Dr. 

Mansell had stationed himself at first by 
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its threatening side, and endeavoured to 
strike on a vein of conversation with his 
hostess ; he tried to be at his ease, and felt 
himself taking liberties ; he sought to bring 
in, by means of well-managed parentheses, 
the names of the most important people he 
had ever met — all of no avail ; Mrs. Birch's 
eyes had no interest in them ; he believed 
she was treating him ill, when the perse- 
cuted lady was merely extremely sleepy — 
five minutes' doze she must have after 
dinner, though dining with the Queen her- 
self. 

At last Mrs. Birch leant her head on her 
hand, and the long fingers stretched them- 
selves over her stern cold eyes, and as. if 
released from a spell, the rufiled guest 
sought the nearest vacant chair. No one 
observed him, but he sat as sulky as 
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possible ; that spoiled pet of Violet 
Bank, banning them in his heart, as 
having insulted him with premedita- 
tion. 

Sylvia «wung herself jauntily in her small 
rocking-chair, keeping the measure of the 
music. Clementina and Z^hyrina were at 
a little table intent on some work, and 
Count Skratykieske was in the land of 
spirits, carried there by his own faithful 
servants, sweet sounds. The old. exile was 
far away from this sensuous world, in a 
heavenly kingdom, when he was brought 
back by the question so loud that it rapped 
his ears like a blow— 

" Are you not going to play or sing this 
evening, Sylvia ?" 

Mrs. Birch had been wakened out of her 
nap by «ome of the Count's preternatural 
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arpeggios. The organ-player took the hint, 
and ceased. 

" Not directly after the Count, mamma/' 
said Sylvia. ^^Dr. Mansell, come and tell 
me something more about pictures.'' 

This was spoken like a spoiled child of 
six years old. 

Dr. Mansell was very much pleased with 
Sylvia, very much indeed; the pair went 
slowly to the further end of the gallery, 
she asking numerous questions so odd and 
silly, that, with all his boasted penetration, 
he doubted whether she were a fool, or 
only making a fool of him. Clementina 
and Zephyrina exchanged looks, and the 
words " the beginning of a new ro- 
mance." « 

The whimsical Sylvia left her companion as 
suddenly as she had claimed him, and going 
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to the Count, who had been sitting forgotten 
in the shade of his beloved organ, announced 
her readiness to sing. Dr. Mansell arranged 
himself to hsten, with a thumb in the 
armhole of his waistcoat, and an elbow on 
a music-stand, one leg bent and crossed 
over the other, prepared for " Minnie, dear 
Minnie," or of that school. 

The first clear, pensive note of that 
transcendant voice in Beethoven's Per 
PietJi, electrified him; his mouth opened, 
and he listened like the veriest Cymon. — 
Swelling and sinking were the tones, now 
drawn out to a lengthened sweetness, then 
gliding down into a mysterious whispe;-, — 
that was what he listened to. And the 
singer ! tears of ecstasy were iniier eyes — 
her every feature was transfigured into the 
manifestation of a passionate human ^oul — 
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Dr. Mansell saw the miracle of spirit, 
etherealizing matter. 

Her song was scarcely finished — certainly 
the last chords were yet sweeping round 
the room, and every one more or less still 
under the influence of music — when Sylvia 
insisted they should play at the racing 
game ; she bore down the opposition of her 
staid sisters, talking and laughing so loudly 
that her mother repeatedly called out — 
'^ Sylvia, I wish you would control your 
spirits." Sylvia did not heed the rebuke 
the least in the world, but went on putting 
the most preposterous questions to Dr. 
Mansell. 

" You had better ask what one and one 
make," sard Zephyrina, in a tone of dis- 
gust. 

'' Qne and one make two, — now doesn't 
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it, Dr. Mansell ?" cried Sylvia, with a laugh 
that tinkled like a child's. 

The evemng bad come to a clo$e. Dr. 
Mansell had driven by Violet Bank, without 
turning his head to see if there were still 
a light in one particular window ; and he 
was in his own bedroom again, before he 
recollected that there had not been one 
allusion to the vote for the hospital while 
he was at Deepdene. 

"Did he feel, now, that he had been 
burning incense before Miss Sylvia Birch 
for that sole motive ?" 

He did not know very well what to make 
of her — much less could he have given a 
rational account of himself. He opened 
his window, in spite of the bitter cold, and 
let the frosty air play on his perplexed 
brain. 
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The sound of that most astonishing voice 
was thrilling in his ears; the eyes, with 
their ecstasy, gleamed before him, and anon, 
his own imagination began to play won- 
derful capriccios — self-love and vanity 
striking in with an ad libitum accompa- 
niment. It was magic music— -louder and 
louder it sounded, as he approached a little 
white fluttering figure in dazzling raiment, 
and in whose small grasp he espied golden 
shows and proud joys ; it grew whimpering 
and querulous if he turned to reach an 
outstretched peerless hand, that would have 
graced a queen ; but that looked bare as a 
desert. He sighed and sighed, and finding 
no satisfactory result, he bent him to take 
counsel of his pillow. 

The whole aspect of pretty Violet Bank 
just at this time changed. Whether society 
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feared to intrude, or whether the anxieties 
and discomforts the Lloyds themselves 
suffered under, made them seek privacy, the 
result of gloom was the same. Neglect and 
disorder began to be apparent ; the unmis- 
takeably dusky neutral tint of straitened 
means was enveloping every thing and 
every body. 

Grace had for some time felt her woman's 
empire crumbling to pieces. Up to this 
last Christmas Day there had been joy, and 
smiles, and pleasure, between the betrothed. 
It had never come into Grace's head to 
examine or discuss with herself the amount 
of Dr. Mansell's affection for her, or of 
hers for him; her attachment had been 
without memory or expectation — child-like 
in that, and in its thorough tru$t. Though 
visitors were very rare at Violet Bank, 
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there were some who might have been 
spared. They cSime, and in a most friendly 
manner undid the fillet that had bound her 
eyes. 

Then and there, for the first time, and 
perhaps for the last time in her life, Grace 
arched her neck, and darted haughty 
glances from her lovely brown eyes, in a 
way that stopped these humiliating confi- 
dences, darkening the air like a flight of 
poisoned arrows. 

She would not have been human, how- 
ever, had she not sought for enlightenment ; 
and she did so with an adroitness not 
natural to her. She led the renegade to 
talk of Deepdene ; and he grew quite lively 
in describing to her the style of Mrs. 
Birch's establishment, dilating with epicu- 
rean gusto on the advantages and delights 
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of fortune ; he even favonred her with a 
ft>wing description of Sylvia's seraphic 
voice and many picturesque charms. 
> " I wonder she is not married/* said 
Grace, coldly. 

"Do you? — I don't; she has a perfect 
right to he difficult How women hate to 
hear one another praised !" 

An answer rose to Grace's lips, but she 
repressed its utterance ; she was ashamed a 
moment afterwards of her own violent 
feeling. "What has come over me?" 
thought the poor girl, once so playful, kind, 
and gentle. 

It is sad to detail her initiation into the 
great sect of suffering humanity, to show 
her taking her first lesson from that page 
on which is written what the young some- 
times read, but what the middle-aged have 
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by heart, viz., that on earth, think how you 
will, feel how you will, never shall you find 
in it a durable felicity. 

Another day, Grace would make up her 
mind to have an explanation with Dr*. 
Mansell— to tell him that she had observed 
his taciturnity, his want of spirits, his un- 
consciousness of her presence ; and exactly 
on that day, he would have a recurrence of 
tenderness, and lapse back into his former 
charming manner, and Grace would forget 
her intentions. 

These were rare intervals; on the least 
possible provocation he would grow surly. 

In answer to her question, *' Where do 
you go every day up the road, Max?" 
he had said, "Have I lost all my li- 
berty ?" 

From that time forth, Grace tdok a 
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resolution, and kept it, that let come 
what would, she would never complain, 
nor plead her cause. Under h^r gentle- 
ness, lay in its pretty ambush a certain 
dose of firmness; you might easily get a 
glimpse of it in the shape of her fore- 
head; and though often and often her 
heart was like to burst, she maintained 
throughout this trying epoch a calm ex- 
terior. 

A chance, if there is such a thing really 
as chance, brought an agreeable respite to 
Grace. 

Dr. Mansell was hailed one morning, as 
he was setting out on his rounds, by a short 
puffy man, with shaggy, long iron-grey hair. 
It was Mr. Veitch, a sculptor, lately come 
to Twiston, who for many a weary day had 
been trying to solve the problem of whether 
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his terrible gift of genius would feed or 
starve him. 

** You'll not be guessing, now, where I 
am bound to ?" cried Veitch, jocosely, and 
in an undeniable pungent, Aberdeen accent 
— " the same port, maybe." 

** Ha ! indeed,*' cried Mansell, casting a 
look about; for Veitch's outside was still 
very nearly that of the stonemason, his ori- 
ginal and more lucrative craft. Nor was he 
yet famous enough to make his familiarity 
an honour. 

'' It's just a piece of heaven's luck, me 
meeting you," continued the hearty soul. 

Dr. Mansell jerked the rein impati- 
ently. 

" Woa ! so-oh !" shouted the unsuspecting 
northman, seizing the horse's head. " Let 
me in by you, Doctor, and I'll tell you 
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me tale without detaining you on the 
Queen's causeway. Yer laddie can ride 
bodkin'/' adding, in a vehement whis- 
per, "I am no gaun to interfere with yer 
lawful business, mon alive ! for I am bound, 
meself, to Madam Lloyds." 

With a sort of benevolent disgust, Dr. 
Mansell told his servant to get down and 
meet him at Violet Bank. 

" I have gotten a bit note to Mrs. Lloyd," 
said Mr. Veitch, screwing himself into the 
vacant space by his handsome patron. 
" Ye sie Miller, the rich banker, has given 
me a munificent order for a moniment to 
his leddy, who depairted this life some 
twelve years or more ago. By heaven's 
luck, ye see^ the de^r soul hasn't yet had 
any erection to her memory. Well, ye tak 
ine noo." 
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'' Upon my word, I do not see any con- 
nection between Mrs. lioyd and a monu- 
ment to Mr. Miller's wife/' 

'' Hear till him noo, and he a lover, 
nay, lad ! But ye're na gleg at the uptak. 
Canna ye guess that it's the daughter's face, 
maybe I am running after, like ither folk 
it wadna be manners to name ?" 

'' You want Miss Lloyd for a mo- 
del?" 

*' That's not a polite way of putting the 
question. I am going to beg and fleech, wi 
all my might, that she'll just let me copy 
the bit of doonright heaven that's in her 
pheesiognomy. I am a disciple, or a bit 
of one, of that clever fallow, Ruskin, who 
tells you always to have the best of models, 
as the auncients had with their Fornarings 
and their Ginevraas." 
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" And in what character do you want to 
represent Miss Doyd f 

" As^ Hope — blessed Hope, that the great 
Giver of all good has given us, with reve- 
rence be it spoken, to help u^ along 
dommed rough roads.'' 

"But Miss Lloyd's expression seems to 
me too — too — sedate, for Hope," returned 
Dr. Mansell, displeased, h6 knew not why. 

"Eh! what? Deil a bit. I said Hope 
— not the nectar - dispensing deevinity 
doctor," emphasized the sculptor, in his 
enthusiasm growing more Scotch than ever. 
"Na, na; Hope is neither a bacchanaalian 
nor a dauncing-mistress — but a young 
woman, with an uplifting of the spirit, and 
a hankering after the place above us," and 
he raised his hat towards the sky. 

" Pray where did you see Miss Lloyd ?" 
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** I just seen her at the cathedral^ where 
Mrs. Veitch wiled me to hear one o' yer 
shming lights. Deil a word I sucked in of 
the sermon, I wa& so occupied in gazing at 
that lassie. It's heaven's own luck, me 
meeting you — for she'll no gainsay you; 
and ye're just gaun to* bid her sit to me, 
like a wiselike bairn." 

It was a morning that was a harbinger of 
the coming spring; the sharp breeze gave 
wholesome shivers to the human frame, 
making the blood to tingle healthfully in 
young veins. The night's dew bordered 
every leaf of the evergreen with a fringe of 
frosted silver, which the sudden occasional 
gleams of the sun, bursting forth from be- 
hind fleecy clouds, had not yet sufficient 
warmth to resolve again into moisture. 
Grace was in the garden, and when the 
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two gentlemen joined her there^ she was 
stooping over a bunch of snowdrops, which 
were looking even whiter and softer than 
snowdrops in general, from their contrast 
to the hard black earth out of which they 
had crept. 

" Oh ! take care !" exclaimed Grace, as 
Dr. Mansell stepped quickly forward — too 
late, — his foot had laid low the delicate 
flowers. " Never mind," added she, as she 
saw an expression of annoyance cross his 
face, " it was not your fault; they were too 
near the path ;" but the deep colour which 
had sprung to her cheeks showed she 
regretted her pets. 

"They are no vitally injured, maybe," 
said the sculptor, going down on his knees, 
and with his brawny fingers tenderty 
raising th^ bruised flowers. "I thocht sc 
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— it's only the first come; see — here are 
some more just peeping up their wee bit 
heads/' and Veitch softened his leonine 
roar to a sucking-dove's coo, as he spoke 
to the young lady. 

" After all/' said Dr. Manseil, " a snow- 
drop, more or less, isn't of much conse- 
quence, is it, Grace ?" ' 

Mrs. lioyd, when she was told ,of 
the sculptor's errand, was very short and 
snappish; she thought it an imperti- 
nence his coming at all, and she was 
sure he never would have ventured had 
it not been for their altered circum- 
stances. 

Of any knowledge of their misfortunes 
Mr. Veitch was ignorant; he saw a large 
comfortable residence, and that was rather in 
his way than otherwise* It would have been 
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far more convenient for him had his 
wished-for model been some " eident young 
seamstress." 

Mrs. Lloyd also declared that the idea of 
Grace's likeness figuring on a tombstone 
gave her very disagreeable thoughts. But 
Grace herself was very eager, for Dr. 
Mansell spoke as though he meant to be 
present at the sittings. 

Between her daughter's coaxing, and ma- 
ternal pride, stirred up by the sculptor's 
pleading, Mrs. Lloyd at last agreed that 
Mr. Veitch might come^ if the whole thing 
could be managed quickly and quietly, 
without any fuss. 

" There are reasons, sir, painful reasons, 
which oblige me to insist on no delays," 
she added. 

It was settled that Dr. Mansell should 
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bring Mr. Veitch the very next day, 
for Mrs. Lloyd vfovld not listen to 
any proposal for Grace going to the 
studio. 

" You will not forget that you are en- 
gaged to dine with us to-day V said Grace, 
in an anxious tone, as Dr. Mansell was 
taking leave. 

"Am I?*' he asked, looking asto- 
nished. 

" It is my birth-day," replied Grace ; 
"you wrote it down in your pocket-book 
last week; it's a sort of farewell to dear 
old times. You will come ?*^ 

"Of course I will — and drink your 
health, with all the honours/' — and away 
he went. 

" I have no patience with you, Grace," 

said her mother^ as soon as the visitors 
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were gone; **you haven't a bit of womanly 
pride about you." 

Grace looked surprised. 

"You think I don't see what's going 
on — but you are very much mistaken. 
You hunt after that man's attentions> 
and you don't care how you get them. 
The youngest day I ever was, I wouldn't 
have acted so. If he did not come of 
his own accord, I would not care to see 
him." 

The charge was too true. Grace had 
not that sort of pride. Her excuse is, 
that she was in her nineteenth year, and 
was. under th» sway of the timidity that 
is the attendant on all true attach- 
ments. 

She thought shockingly little of her 
own charms and excellencies, and — there is 
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no use denying the fact, right or wrong 
— she was happy and thankful to have 
her betrothed's presence, to whatever cause 
due. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Where did Dr. Mansell go every day, up 
the road ? He went, not to Deepdene, but 
by Deepdene. What did he do when he 
reached a certain point? He made his 
horse go at a foot pace, so that without 
danger he could turn his head towards one 
of the windows staring at the highway, 
and where he knew there would be a 
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small female, expecting to see him drive 
past. 

It was extraordinary how intimate the 
lady and gentleman had become with that 
species of aerial communication. She 
looked, and he looked; but the distance 
was too great for any tell-tale glance. Yet, 
meagre fare as it was, it was sufficient to 
nourish a puny fancy into a robust passion 
in the lady's heart, and to bring the gentle- 
man's inconstancy to a grand develop- 
ment. 

One or. two very accidental meetings 
there had been, when the dear old grey had 
manifested his boasted patience; and alto- 
gether it was scarcely possible for the 
handsome Doctor not to see that his ho- 
nesty was in sore peril. 

He had abstained since Grace's question 
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of, Where do you go, up the road ? from 
the very well made, broad road, leading to 
Deepdene — that is to say, he had abstained 
for three whole days; — on the fourth he 
said to himself that he must leave a card 
on Mrs. Birch, or give up all expec- 
tation of the vote. 

He chose to believe that he meant to 
restrict himself to this ceremony ; but a 
glimpse of a long pale face, with flowing 
pale hair, at one of the drawing-room 
windows, and a wave of the hand, inter- 
fered with his supposed determination. So 
in he went, and found, to his surprise — for 
the face at the window had made him 
expect a tete-a-tete — two gentlemen sitting 
with Mrs. Birch and her younger daugh- 
ters. 

As Dr. Mansell entered by one door, 
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Sylvia came in at another, that was op- 
posite. Their simultaneous appearance 
nmde Mrs. Birch, Clementina, and Zephy- 
rina, each raise their eye-glass. A bow of 
recognition was all the further notice 
bestowed on Dr. Mansell; a discussion 
about the theatre, momentarily interrupted, 
was then continued. * 

Sylvia took the chair offered her by one 
of the oflScers — (no one could doubt their 
belonging to the cavalry, from their way 
of walking) — and began talking in a 
flighty way, and laughing with her tinkling 
laugh. 

Dr. Mansell perfectly understood that 
Sylvia was playing a part — and strong in 
that consciousness, he drew near the trio, 
and joined in the conversation. He soon 
discpvered, however, by sundry smarts, that 
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he was tilting with weapons in which he 
had but little skill. 

Dr. Mansell was of obscure birth, but 
he was born to rise ; up to this instant he 
had never felt the floor of a drawing-room 
unsteady beneath his step, nor the chair on 
which he sat suddenly turn into a weigh- 
ing machine, and one, too, that proved to 
himself that he was of too insignificant a 
calibre for his company. 

Grace was the daughter of a gentleman, 
and a gentlewoman herself, in the full 
acceptation of the word, yet he had always 
been at his ease at Violet Bank : but here 
he got a regular tumble^ and the whole 
Birch family immediately went up as high 
as they were able to abase him. 

His efforts to be at his ease in the soi- 
disant fashionable circle were frustrated 
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by mocking pleasantries from Sylvia quite 
unexpected by its victim, and the young 
dragoons did their small best to aid the 
lady, with the same boyish amusement with 
which they would have watched a cat play 
with a mouse. 

Dr. Mansell then tried a serious manner, 
which only changed Sylvia^s mockery into 
sharper irony ; she showed Dr. Mansell 
how savage a passionate woman can be 
when piqued. 

Mrs. Birch inquiring in a business-like 
voice, 

" How many tickets have we still to get 
rid of, Tina?" brought to Dr. Mansell a 
moment's respite. 

" Five, Mamma," responds Miss Tina. 

" You were to give us two," said the 
lieutenant, bending his knees and jerking 
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—he could not have stood courageously. 
There is a great deal of chai-acter revealed 
by the way a man stands — ^it requires a 
good, steady, stubborn, not-to-be-put-down 
spirit to stand well, which a shilly-shally 
fellow, in secret, however big he may be, 
never can manage. Dr. Mansell made his 
parting salutation appear exclusively ad- 
dressed to the lady of the mansion. 

He heard Sylvia's laugh, as he passed 
through the curtains that divided the rooms, 
and almost before he was out of sight Cle- 
mentina exclaimed, 

"I wish you hadn't let that man have 
tickets, Mamma, I can't bear the sight of 

him." 

"By George I though," said the little 

cornet, straddling to the window, " he is a 

doosed handsome fellow, what a splendid 
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height! Who is he? One of the Aristo- 
Calicokratikoi ?" 

Dr. Mansell drove back to Twiston in a 
fury, and, out of Venomous spite to Sylvia, 
bought Grace a turquoise brooch simulating 
** Forget-me-nots ;'* and when he joined 
the little dinner party at Violet Bank was 
certain as to his constant attachment to 
Grace. 

How he hugged the idea that he had her 
affection to. fall back upon ! 

He sat by Grace, his eye sometimes dwell- 
ing on her, but without noticing that a sort 
of rigidity had crept over the once flexible 
features. 

He sat by Grace, without noticing what 
once would have been an enjoyment to 
him. Grace had hitherto paid but little 
attention to the art of dressing, she had first 
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entirely resigned herself into her mother's 
hands, and then had an exquisite pleasure 
in following any suggestion from Dr. Man- 
sell, and very often had he exercised his 
taste on his beautiful subject. 

To-day, with an innocent coquetry, she 
had studied her dress ; but he was too pre- 
occupied with bis own sensations to notice 
anything : he did not recognize that the 
creature by his side had the generous soul 
of a loving woman, much less that she for- 
gave him, and yearned after his affection 
with the intelligence and purity of an 
angel. 

It is so strange for lookers-on to behold 
this sort of game, which is an exception to 
the rule, for lookers-on often understand it , 
as little as the players themselves. 

Even Miss de Witt, that strong-minded 
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experienced elderly lady was at fault to 
comprehend what she denominated Grace's 
infatuation ; in fact it required more patience 
and subtlety of observation than most of 
Miss Lloyd's friends possessed to compre- 
hend the game. 

Dr. Mansell in truth was of that number 
of men who are impostoi^ or rather who 
impose on every one, except their wives, 
when they have them. Dr. Mansell could 
not help this, it was the natural effect of 
his qualities, good and bad. 

His professional talent was good, and 
seemed even greater than it was by his tact; 
could his broad brow be other than theseat 
of noble thoughts ; and his handsome face, 
was it not an undeniable source of personal 
influence, and had he not a way of his own 
of forcing other and cleverer persons to 
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play a second part that made him always 
appear to the generality as the superior 
spijcit? 

Grace had begun by taking him at his 
own estimate of himself, and had with 
enthusiasm promised hersetf the delight of 
obeying all her life a superior man. This 
idea was one that had so charmed her, that 
she could not readily part with it. 

Miss de Witt, a fair type of observers in 
general, misjudged Dr. Mansell'is attractions 
as much in one way as Grace had done in 
another ; but where Miss de Witt was most 
at fault, was in the power Dr. Macsell 
still possessed over Grace. 

Miss de Witt either did not know, or 
had forgotten, that a woman's sense may 
be enlightened, and yet her heart not be 
able to detach itself; at least, not till after 
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a long season of mourning for its dead. 
Miss de Witt and the world did not know 
that a young, untried heart suffers and yet 
hopes — and that at the sight of that out- 
ward semblance, so long regarded as the 
sign of all that is true and precious, the 
soul throws itself down again and again 
in allegiance — abhorring the light that 
would show it the deformities of its 
idol. 

Within the last few weeks, first a fear, 
then a terrible suspicion, had entered poor 
Grace "is mind ; but she put it behind her 
as a temptation, and over and over again 
there came the resolution — not to think 
how much be cared for her, but to hold 
fast her own faith. She gave up for the 
present — (she would win that back in the 

future) — all the tender harmony that used 

L 2 
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to reign between them. She would not 
ask for anything ; she would wait 

No wonder few could understand Grace's 
infatuation. 

"Do you think you could sing me one 
or two of my old favourites, Grace?'* 
asked Dr. Mansell, after dinner, with the 
feeling of a martyr. 

His disgust and annoyance at Sylvia had 
already evaporated, and he was dying to be 
at the theatre. 

A passion, founded on vanity and self- 
interest, is said to be the strongest of the 
strong. He put a restraint on himself, how- 
ever — for there was a something in Grace's 
equality of humour and constant self- 
sacrifice, which preserved to her a certain 
influence over Dr. Mansell. 

Grace had a sweet voice, and sang with 
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a simplicity as rare, perhaps, as Sylvia's 
talent. Dr. Mansell scarcely knew stie was 
singing. He had no taste for music. He 
sat at the end of the piano, shading his 
face with his hand. The song finished. 
As he still remained in the same attitude, 
Grace, with the timidity of one who seeks 
in vain to please, began another of his 
former pets ; but when she came to the 
words 

" But snow upon yon surging sea. 
Or de^ upon yon flower, 
Melts not so soon, fleets not so fast 
As fleets love's little hour" — 

her voice grew thick and husky, and her 
face and neck crimsoned at once by 
emotion, and innocent shame of showing 
that emotion. 
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** I am too hoarse to sing this evening," 
she stammered. 

Dr. Mansell was roused from his reverie 
by the cessation of sound, but was wholly 
unconscious of Grace's break down. 

" Come near the fire, Grace," said Miss 
de Witt, and pointed to a low ottoman 
close to herself. 

Grace, with a shiver that had nothing 
to do with cold, sat down and leaned against 
the spinster's angular knees. A world of 
sympathy had been in the call. 

Miss de Witt was one of those old 
women who, by dint of perseveringly sup- 
posing every wickedness possible, cannot fail 
of sometimes guessing right ; and from, this 
incline of her understanding she pretended 
to sublime penetration, and deduced a hard 
logic, much dreaded by her acquaintances 
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— by none was she more heartily detested 
than Dr. Mansell. Probably some early 
heart-crush had squeezed away nearly the 
whole of her original stock of milk of 
human kindness; there was, nevertheless, 
a touch of womanliness in her whisper to 
Grace : 

'' Send hini about his business, my dear^ 
and he'll crawl back on his knees. Pique 
him, you little goose, pique him.** 

Grace sat crouched together as if be- 
numbed with cold, and her large beautiful 
eyes intent on the fire. 

Dr. Mansell strolled towards her, smo. 
thering a yawn. He drew out his watch. 
No words could describe what Grace was 
feeling; but still, she seemed extremely 
occupied with the fire; so no wonder 
she started violently as Dr. Mansell, 
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bending down, whispered, " I must really 

go." 

It was not his voice that disturbed her 
so, it was an involuntarj' shrinking from 
the warm breath that stirred a curl on her 
neck. 

Gentle, imcomplaining Grace, felt and 
resented that familiar approach, as some- 
thing insupportably odious. 

Dr. Mansell took her unresisting hand, 
and drew her with him through the folding 
doors into the little back drawing-room — a 
habit of happier days. 

" Good night," he said. 

" Good night," replied Grace. 

"Is that all you have to say to me?" 
said Dr. Mansell, with an affected laugh. 
" You are uncommonly handsome to-night. 
Miss Lloyd." 
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Grace shrunk from the hollow words, 
with an effort to extricate her little 
hand. 

** Little traitress,'* he murmured. '* Well, 
then, good-bye, dear, till to-morrow" — and 
she heard him running along the hall with 
the step of a released prisoner. 

Away dashed the grey round the carriage- 
drive, and through the gate, and away he 
swiftly trotted towards the mighty town of 
Twiston. 

Grace went silently to her room, after 
Dr. Mansell's good night. She went and 
leaned against the long French window, on 
the panes of which some leafless twigs of 
the creeper-rose were giving friendly taps. 
She was so desolate — so weary ; she looked 
out on the serene sky, and the bright stars 
and planets, and did not see them; there 
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was only darkness and gloom visible to 
her. The trees sighed — she heard their 
sighs, — and' now and then there was a 
sound as of the wailing of an organ — she 
heard that, too ; and she welcomed both as 
friendly sounds. 

She stood at the window without turning 
her head; she knew that her fire had 
burned low. She stood shaking and 
shivering with cold; it was as though she 
wanted the ice-spirit to penetrate her 
bosom. 

By the time a servant came to look after 
the fire and close the shutters, she was as 
stiff as wood, and as pale as moonlight, and 
frightened the said big Susan at first — who 
took her for a ghost or a robber. 

Poor Grace 1 how she prayed that night 
—how she buried her head in her hands! 
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What if Dr. Mansell, then sitting in the 
smell and glare of gas, and inhaling stage 
dust, could have heard that heart's cry 
going up to Heaven ? But he did not. 

When Dr. Mansell walked along the 
passage of the first tier of the Twiston 
theatre, his heart beat so rapidly he had to 
stop to recover his breath, and instead of 
going to the left, he went to the right of 
the stage. ♦ 

He sat down on a back seat. Sylvia was 
nearly opposite to him, in a front row. 
She wore a bright scarlet cloak, with large 
water-lilies drooping from the knot into 
which her long hair was gathered; her 
head was resting on her gloved hand, and 
round her wrist sparkled a diamond brace* 
let. 

Listlessness was pourtrayed in her whole 
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attitude — ^in tell-tale contrast to the laugh- 
ing and talking going on round her. One 
great charm about Sylvia was, that her 
eyelids were generally lowered over her eyes. 
You may see what is meant in most 
pictures representing the Madonna. She 
seldom raised these heavy lids; but when 
she did, her look would travel slowly from 
one object to another, with something of a 
melancholy, disappointed search in them. 
Occasionally these same eyes glowed like 
living coals. 

This sort of suggestive physiognomy is, 
perhaps, more attractive to imaginative men 
than the placidity of regular beauty. Her 
neck was long, which gave to the move- 
ments of her head a peculiar undulation 
that was very fascinating. 

" Grace is certainly the most beautifully- 
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featured girl I ever saw,'* mused Dr. 
Mansell ; ** but she's a lovely girl, and 
nothing more ; she is very sweet and sub- 
missive/'— a pause. "But this woman — 
for she's past bread and butter — one can see 
by that face of hers, she is a spirit of fire. 
There is something flattering in being dis- 
tinguished by her." At least, it is given to 
us to suppose such were Dr. ManselFs 

musings that evening — judging from hii^ 

after actions. 

The mysterious agency of his fixed gaze 

made the object of it look towards him. 

Her eyes immediately flashed brilliantly, 

and over her colourless face game a 

tinge, like that of a ray of sunshine on 

snow. 
These powerful, though tacit signs of 

interest, made Dr. Mansell say to himself — 
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"If I chose?". — and there he stopped. 
He thought of Grace again; and had he 
heen in the Palace of Truth, instead of 
where he was, he would have confessed that 
he was not sure that his love for Grace had 
not vanished — for to think of her was 
hecome an irritating process. 

Dr. Mansell was by Sylvia's side as soon 
as she left her seat, on the conclusion of 
the afterpiece. As lady patroness, Mrs. 
Birch had to listen to the very last joke 
and paternal benediction. 

Dr. Mansell drew Sylvia's arm within his 
own, as if he had acquired a right, during 
this silent interview, to do so. Silently 
they descended the stairs; silently they 
stood among the escort of military in at- 
tendance on Mrs. Birch. 

As they passed through the portico — 
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it was with the same privileged air — Dr. 
Mansell crossed Sylvia's cloak more closely 
over her,^and rather lifted than handed her 
into the carriage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Tbb following day there was a scene at 
Deepdene, very similar to one acted there 
nine years ago in the identical room. The 
same mirrors reflected the same dramatis 
personse : the same family pictures looked 
on Uke a critical audience ; the gilding of 
mirrors^ the colours on the canvas had the 
same amount of nine years' fading and dim- 
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ness^ as had crept stealthily on the play- 
ers. 

Sylvia, when nearly two lustres back she 
had appeared as now the heroine of the scene, 
had been on the threshold of life, full of 
belief in its gladness, and with a latent 
sweet melody in her nature. 

For her misfortune, she was possessed of 
a spark of genius, in a family in which 
understandings of a respectable mediocrity 
were hereditary -, and so Sylvia from child- 
hood had been regarded as but slightly 
removed from an idiot. 

The first-rate governess gave her up in 
despair, and the little girl came to be re 
signed entirely into the hands of the elderly 
Polish exile, domiciled among the Birches 
with a terrible ostentation. 

The child took refuge in the music room 
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^k^Me slie was petted and encouraged, glad 
tg» escape from the smart snubbing of the 
$<^0€l-room. 

The Count discovered the divine afflatus 
of music in this cowed eldest daughter of 
the house, and bowed down in worship be- 
fore his young "sister soul." A solace 
and an aim in the shattered stagnant ex- 
istence of the exile, he used all the means 
in his power to amuse and attract his little 
companion. 

Many a tale of chivalry, of love, and 
of superstition, he told as a reward for 
some conquest in music; many a time he 
made her heart throb and thrill, creating a 
glowing, unreal world for his susceptible 
pupil. 

The Count made her poetical and super- 
stitious ; he taught her to consider music 
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as the only human means of uijion between 
the Creator and his creature. 

*' Sound is everywhere," he would say ; 
'' there is no such thing as voiceless inanimate 
nature ; from the tiny plant of spring burst- 
ing from its mother earth, to the rustle 
and moan of the great forest trees, every- 
thing on earth has a voice, graduated like a 
scale, from the inferior to the superior, till 
we reach the song of angels and archangels 
in heaven. Ah yes ! who reads of angels 
speaking before the Lord ? Little children 
sing out before they can pronounce words, 
they remember the musical tones of the 
world they have so lately left. Music is 
not an art, it is a miracle. Painting — yes 
— and sculpture, they are arts," looking 
defiance at the pictures around him. " Did 

any piece of coloured canvas or wood ever 
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fill a human soul with the sublime idea of 
infinity? \Vlthout light does a picture 
exist ? No, but music defies darkness, and 
mounts in eternal gyrations to lose itself in 
the great harmony of the Universe." Once 
complimented about Sylvia's singing — the 
old man — he had grown old by that time, 
shrugged his shoulders and answered, " Re- 
member to compliment the dear God, the 
next time you hear the birds sing/' 

Sylvia had been always reckoned the plain 
one of the sisters, and a disappointment to 
mother, aunts, and uncles. They were 
blind to the promise of attraction lying in 
that vigorous yet feminine face, beautiful it 
could never be called, but it would always 
command iattention. Small, not particu- 
larly well-formed, the very contrast between 
her fragile helpless look, the passionate fire 
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of her eyes, and the pride revealed in her 
full lips, gave her a fascinating power. She 
knew she was thought plain, and winced 
under the sentence; it was a pity, for it 
made her strive to prove herself attractive, 
with a sort of desperation. 

Between eighteen and seven-and-twenty, 
Sylvia received a bitter lesson; the poor 
Count's bright world she no longer believed 
in, but Heaven remained as dim and as far 
off as ever. 

She had a glimmering perception for 
a time that she ' and her old master 
had been flying in the wrong direction, 
but the momentary perception died away, 
and after that she used her wings only 
to batter her poor troubled soul, until, 
besmirched with frivolous, pining passion, 
she was lectured by her mother, on the 
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morning after Mrs Birch had appeared at 
the theatre as lady-patroness. 

'* What he means ?'* cried Sylvia in reply 
to the last observation i^ade by her mother. 
*' Give him time to tell me, at least. Am I 
the moment a gentleman pays me any atten- 
tion, to turn round on him and say, Stand 
and deliver ; your hand or your life." 

*' No," said Zephyrina, *' but you needn't 
throw yourself body and soul at the man's 
head; it's positively disgusting the way 
you go on, not the vestige of an atom 
of self-respect about you." 

" The idea,'' observed Clementina, forcing 
her heavy eyebrows up to the roots of her 
hair, and tapping the carpet with her angry 
foot, "the idea of Miss Birch wanting to 
marry a Twiston gallipot." 

How dare you !" cried Sylvia, her eyes 
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glowing, as they always did when she was 
excited ; " the gallipot is as good as a cloth 
measure, and after all, as uncle Fred says, 
we are no such great shakes ourselves." 

" Sylvia ! ! T' exclaimed Mrs. Birch in 
severe consternation. 

" Well then, why do you all set on me ?" 
retorted Sylvia; "you made me miserable 
once before, but I am older now, you shall 
not make me^yield this time." 

"Wait till you are asked, my dear," 
hummed Clementina. 

"No woman, Sylvia," said * Mrs. Birch, 
" ever gained in the long run by acting 
counter to the advice of her family, or in 
daring the opinion of the world by showing 
her feelings, as I must say you do ; the very 
man for whom she does it is generally the 
first to make her repent." 
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** Mamma," cried Sylvia, rising from her 
chair, and speaking aiid looking in an 
excited manner, " I can't be a hypo- 
crite." 

"To be prudent and modest is what I 
ask of you," 

"No, you want to deprive me of all 
chance of happiness, you and the rest treat 
Dr. Mansell as if he were a dog ; and how 
is he to know that I feel differently if I 
wear the same livery T there's no shame in 
loving a person, though you are not sure 
he's going to ask you to marry him ; but 
it is a shame and a sin to marry only because 
you are asked, and because it's what is called 
a good match." 

" Ah ! my dear," replied Mrs Birch, 
strangling a sigh, " it's much the same after 
a few years which you do — that sort bi gran- 
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dissimo happiness you dream about, where 
do you see it ?" and the excellent lady looked 
through her spectacles inquiringly at every 
one in the roonx. 

'* No where," burst out Sylvia, " and for 
a good reason, because everybody is so pru- 
dent and modest." 

" Happiness, Sylvia, is never to be found 
but in the discharge of one's duty," said 
Mrs. Birch at a loss. 

'' Not for me, mamma ; I hate and loathe 
the idea of duty to one's husband. If I love 
him I shall do every thing right, so you had 
better let me marry a man I can love. I 
would rather die or do anything than live 
the life some of your prudent people do, 
only comfortable when they can get rid of 
their husbands — no, no, that won't do for 
me." 
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" All for love, and the world well lost !" 
laughed Zephyrina. 

** Romance, pure romance, Sylvia !" said 
Mrs. Birch ; *^ before two years are out, 
supposing you to make what is called a 
love-match, you will wonder at ever having 
had such feelings, if you even remember 
them. Do, child, try and be reasonable, 
and don't put your whole life at the mercy 
of this beanstalk attachment. 

The pantomime of the evening before 
suggested this simile. 

"It's very funny listening to you all," 
remarked Clementina, " discussing whether 
Sylvia is or is not to marry Dr. Mansell, 
just as if he had made his offer in form. 
Suppose, Sylvia, before giving us any more 
sublime tirades on marriage, you ascertain 
the gentleman's intentions. Experience 
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might have taught you there!s many a 
slip between the cup and the lip ; and 
the Millers were saying the other day 
that they had heard Dr. Mansell was an 
engaged man." 

And with this speech the bony, heavy- 
browed Clementina sauntered out of the 
room; but before she had passed through 
the door, Sylvia was on the floor in a 
strong fit of hysterics, shrieking like one 
possessed. 

" Poor thing !" said the mother, " I am 
sure I wish she were married out and 
out." 

'* So do I, if it were to a chimney- 
sweep 1" said Zephyrina, trying to lift the 
struggling form. " It's a disgrace, for the 
servants can't help knowing it. Sylvia 
never tries to hide anything from Taylor." 
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'* Who's that?" exclaimed Mrs. Birch, 
angrily, as the handle of a door was 
turned. " Oh, it's you, is it ?" becoming 
aware of the Count's presence-^" will you 
carry Miss Birch to the gallery ? — Just see 
how she has bruised my wrist." 

Raising the light figure, the Pole strode 
away with it, looking like an old magician 
carrying oflF his victim. 

After a time, the blustering storm of 
shrieks sunk into low waiUngs ; and then 
worn and wearied, Sylvia lay breathlessly 
panting on the sofa, where she had been 
placed. Her mother and sister then left 
her. 

" Shall I play to my gracious young 
lady ?" murmured the compassionate 
^xile. 

"No." 
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" Can I do nothing for my pupil ?" said 
the Pole again, in a humble, timid voice. 
"Can I be of no use?'' 

Sylvia opened her eyes, and looked at 
him with a half-mocking smile. 

"You too, are learning to disdain the 
homeless old man ; but I have been young, 
had hopes and fears; they are all gone, 
but in their place they have left a well of 
sweet waters of sympathy for those who 
suffer." 

" Don't mind my frowns or smiles, 
Count," replied Sylvia. "I suppose I am 
hard and ungrateful, but you might talk 
from now to Doomsday, and you could do 
me no good. I used to have kindly 
feelings; but somehow, I believe I am 
beginning to hate every one, and you, with 
your mdancholy phiz, most of all." 
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The bitterness of Sylvia's voice and look 
were indescribable. 

The old man had known the illusions 
of youth — knew the delusions of life — had 
had his heart preyed on — bad passed 
through the ordeal by fire of disappointed 
passions; but his rich nature had retained 
its fertiUty, and a heavenly source of enjoy- 
ment was still his own, in the divine pity 
that filled him for all sufifering. He asked 
no return for his benevolence; he never 
thought of inspiring any reciprocal feeling ; 
he rejoiced over what he gave. He recog- 
nised in the words just spoken a cry of 
heart-pain -, the man with a torn heart, 
of dead illusions, the connoisseur in mis- 
fortune was not to be rebuffed, he moved 
his seat to the head of the sofa out of her 
sight, saying tenderly, but insistingly — for 
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he was sure that to talk of her suffering 
would ease her — 

" How did this thing creep into thy 
heart V 

** There was no creeping in it, you 
stupid old man, it dashed into the very 
depths of my heart the moment we met. 
I pretended to be qtiite at my ease — a sort 
of saucy ease — ^but I trembled all over, as 
if I were frightened, you know ; and I felt 
that — that — he was my fate." 

These last words were whispered more to 
herself than to the listener. 

" Ah, indeed, my gracious young lady, 
listen a moment to your old master. — Do 
not wear away your strength in pining. If 
it ^be as you say, can destiny be avoided ? 
Wait its fulfilment. I warrant you he is 
even now thinking of you — that by day 
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you are in his mind, by night in his 
dreams/' 

*' You are not a clairvoyant, are you ?" 
asked Sylvia, in a startled tone. 

"No, but I have lived long, and I know 
the force of affinities. I pray that you may 
never rue them/'j 

"What do you mean, you foolish old 
man?" 

A faint flush spread over the Count's 
grim, wrinkled face ; then he said — 

"The heart is a .great juggler, Miss 
Sylvia, and beauty of person a great lure." 
Then in a lower voice — " There is no music 
in his soul." 

Sylvia burst into a fit of laughter. 
"That's all, is it?" 

What was the hero of the animated dis- 
cussion and the hysterics about ? 
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He had passed a restless, feverish night 
and had risen in very disagreeable per- 
plexity, which a letter lying on his break- 
fast-table was not at all calculated to 

» 

diminish. 

No one ever heard Dr. Mansell mention 
his family; — all the Lloyds knew, indeed, 
that he had a sister in America, and a 
brother in the East Indies, but that there 
was little communication between any of 
them, distance having done its work of 
estrangement. 

Dr. Mansell was, in truth, of very obscure 
parentage, but he had an elegance of form, 
with that class of features denominated 
aristocratic, together with a pecuUar quaUty 
of voice, that would have in no way dis- 
graced the eloquence of a Duke's son. He 
had so completely caught the tone of good 
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society, that no one could p^ceive he had 
not inherited it. His father's station had 
never been doubted ; but, indeed, the Twis- 
tonians were not much given to asking how 
many descents a man could count. 

Notwithstanding the family estrangement 
avowed by Dr. Mansell, he opened this 
letter from his brother in India with agi- 
tated haste. 

Its language was harsh and interrogative. 
One paragraph ran thus : 

" Where is Lucilla ? If she be above 
ground, send me her address ; — if under 
ground, what has become of her mo- 
ney ?" 

Dr. Mansell did not throw down the 
letter with anger or indifference; no — he 
doubled it lengthways, like a lawyer's 
paper, laid it by the side of his breakfast- 
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cup, and then took up the Twiston Courier, 
and perused with interest the account of a 
gigantic fraud. That finished, he went to 
his study, wrote on the outer blank page 
of his brother's letter the date of its recep- 
tion, with the words, *' answered the same 
day." 

The reply consisted of the date of LuciUa 
Mansell's last letter, and a copy of a power 
of attorney by which he, Maximus Mansell, 
was authorized to receive the dividends, or 
sell out, or invest in any security he 
thought proper, the three thousand pounds 
of LuciUa Mansell, at the date, in the 
3 per cent Consols. 

Dr. Mansell looked at a Post Office 
Guide to see when would be the next mail 
for India — satisfied himself that there would 
be none before that day week. 
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Having got this business off his hands, 
he lounged on his chair, waiting for his 
morning patients. One or two came in, 
and he thought of asking the one or the 
other to attest his copy of the power of 
attorney — but he did not do it; he had 
never given a thread for gossip to hook 
itself on to, and he would not do so now. 
Veitch, the Scot, was a stranger and 
without guile. He would trust him. 

This determination brought up Grace 
before him. What a cruel thing the loss of 
her fortune was ! — it, in fact, placed him in 
a very critical situation ; and he went over 
— in his mind — every disadvantage, even 
danger, his engagement to a woman without 
fortune entailed on him. 

''Had I adored her," he said aloud, ''I 
would not have proposed, knowing her to 
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be without fortune. It would have been 
sheer madness." 

** Hoots ! are you declaiming a sonnet to 
your lady's eyebrow?" said the sculptor, 
bustling in. " I'm true to my time, 
eh?" 

Mr. Veitch was very welcome to Dr. 
Mansell; first, he prevented him from 
continuing a disagreeable monologue, and 
then he attested the copy of the power of 
attorney. Dr. Mansell ordered his gig, and 
drove Mr. Veitch to Violet Bank. 

Every one who has had the misfortune 
to sit for their likeness, can recall the 
routine of the first day — the impossibility 
of the artist being satisfied with the best 
of lights, or the best of poses. *' A Uttle 
higher — a little lower — the head a degree 
more back — not so much. Ah! I think 
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that will do," and Mr. Veitch began rubbing 
his hands, as if dying to be at it. He 
elevated his chin, pressed his vigorous lips 
together, then exhaled another portentous 
" Ah !" adding, '' it's just charming," in a 
tone of most dolorous exultation. 

Dr. Mansell felt himself in danger of 
taking up his morning meditation at the 
very point where Veitch's entrance had 
stopped him. He shrunk from Grace as a 
barrier to success ; he shrunk from Sylvia 
as either a remorse or a temptation. He 
could not read his own feelings aright. 

If Sylvia showed indifference, he was 
almost crazy ; if he discerned his power over 
her — it alarmed and alienated him. Then 
he said in his inmost heart, *'A la grace 
de Dieu,'* and launched himself into a dis- 
cussion upon art. 
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Now, David Veitch was quite unable to 
talk about art. Like the poor old Pole, 
who thought music a miracle — so did the 
burly Scotchman think sculpture a miracle. 
" There was something within him which 
guided his fingers, like the dog's scent to 
the paitricks — a homunculus in the brain, 
some one had called it." 

" You ought to go to Rome." 

" Hoots ! I must do without the an- 
cients, having a troop of little moderns at 
my heels ; wives and bairns are no things 
for moving about wi'." 

Long looks at his model, followed by 
a dab of clay here, and a pinch of it 
there. 

*^ It's the haicht (height) of a man's ideal, 
and that's the truth ; it's the beauty of the 
soul does it." 
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" Then how do you account for the 
charm of the Venus, the wonder of the 
world ?" asked Dr. Mansell, pettishly. 

•'Deed, lad, I never attempted to account 
for anything ; but it's my puir opinion that 
idolaters, with their ill-behaved gods and 
goddesses, could make nothing that was not 
imbued with gross materialism." 

" But you don't mean to advance the 
opinion, that one can't be good without 
being beautiful ?" 

*' Deed, it's no easy to decide that ques- 
tion. Dr. Mansell, and I am loth to enter 
on it for pairsonal reasons ; but turn your 
question the other way — will not want of 
beauty of the soul deface the finest of 
lines? If there's vanity now, its smirk 
strains the pure bow of the mouth, pride 
opens the nostril, cunning brings together 
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the upper and lower eyelid, and leaves only 
a slit where the iris works slyly/' 

Grace was delighted with Mr. Veitch, and 
greatly enjoyed seeing him shake his shaggy 
mane — hair we mean — lay down his tools, 
and then begin spouting poetry for a 
quarter of an hour. How he ranted 
out — 

" Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land I" 

It was worth sitting for — one's picture — 
to hear how he rolled out — 

" Oh ! Caledonia, stern and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child !" 

" And how did you find out you were 
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born for a sculptor, and not a poet, Mr. 
Veitch ?" asked Grace. 
^''V\\ tell ye. Miss Lloyd— the tale's not 
long, and wunna tire you. The vera 
beginning was this way. I had been out a 
summer-day lang, carrying bricks forbye 
stanes — my father's sister's husband being 
a butcher and stane-cutter, and I appren- 
ticed till him. I might be twenty-one 
years of age at the period I am speaking 
on. I was just dead-tired, and half way 
hame ; I sits me down near the saft rolling 
garrloch, and by and by up comes a 
lassie, with her fair hair snooded, but curls 
rushing like a cataract all over her neck 
and shouthers — and — she stops of a sud- 
den, and leans over the» brown grey 
water. 
. ** * Keek into the draw-well, my Joe 
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Janet, and ye'll see your bonny sell/ sung 
out a young man, making her start and 
grow red, as the rose in June. 

"Weell, I could na get rest for that 
bonny vision; and the little man in my 
brain broke his shell, and I just tried to 
make the lassie in clay ; and my uncle, he 
says, *My word, ye're no Mate lad, to 
waste yer time so.' But 1 saw, weel 
enough, he was prood and pleased — for he 
fetched the old laird of Dumbskittles to see 
it, wha bid me try me bond at it Jn stone, 
and 1 did, and that was the vera be- 
ginning of me taking up a new trade. '* 

Describing or narrating was not David's 
forte ; but his mind conceived, and his 
fingers rendered with admirable skill, the 
harmonious lines of Grace's features — the 
pure oval contour of the face; he could 
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copy all but the long, thick, upcurled lashes 
which bordered her large eyelids. He faith- 
fully gave, too, the youth, as well as ad- 
mirable grace of the bust, in its unde- 
veloped symmetry; it was a sight worth 
seeing, that of David rejoicing over his 
work. 

Dr. Mansell, who always drove Mr. 
Veitch to Violet Bank, and remained during 
the sittings, had relapsed, after the first day, 
into his taciturnity. His thoughts were a 
ravelled skein, worse than the famous one 
given as a trial of temper ; he caught at 
several promising loose ends, but they only 
brought him to Gordian knots. He watched 
the sculptor's progress; and as the work 
grew to perfection, it seemed to Dr. Mansell 
as though Grace was as dear to him as 
ever; but the wet cloth that covered the 
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clay did away with this spetcies of halluci- 
nation. 

The difficulties of his position arose before 
him, ind despotically required of him to 
come to some decision, and that speedily. 

His inward agitation redoubled with each 
passing day, and no wonder, condemned as 
he was by a character made up of nearly 
equal parts of egotism and sensibility to a 
zigzag course. He was to be pitied for 
being one of those unfortunates who inflict 
misery on themselves and others oftener 
by their good than their bad quali- 
ties. 

Dr. Mansell had had the hardihood to 
throw himself with a sort of fury into the 
chase after another woman, tied and bound 
as he was by his own free act to Grace; 
he had had the courage to confess to him- 
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self that be hungered and thirsted after 
Sylvia and her gold, and yet he was held 
back from any overt act, not by fear of 
the world's opinion, or by fear of losing 
his own self-esteem — no — by an unwilling- 
ness to witness Grace's sorrow. He was 
the sort of man who all his life would be 
as near doing a virtuous as a bad action, 
and vice versd. 

And Grace, in spite of her youth and 
inexperience, read with that intellectual 
sight bestowed by the heart's strongest 
feelings, much of what was in his mind. 
To love him, fear him, live in dread of the 
fatal stab of incurring his antipathy, that 
had been her state for weeks. 

Mrs. Lloyd's impatience hurried this epi- 
sode of their lives to a close. The day 
arrived when Mr. Veitch felt obhged to say 
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he had no more to do than to remove 
himself and what Mrs. Lloyd called his 
" mess." 

" If I daured/' said Mr. Veitch, '' I would 
ask you to come whiles, and see the gude 
wife, she's but lonely in this foreign country ; 
for though ril no deny she's greatly taken 
up wi' me and the bairns, wimen hae an 
unco' hankering after wimen's gossip, and 
we'll no be the worse o' Hope stepping ben 
the house occasionally." 

Grace was sure her mamma would wil- 
lingly take her to see Mrs. Veitch. 

** That'll be vera nice ; but I look to the 
Doctor as the surer card ; he'll bring you, 
and the sooner the better," giving Dr. 
Mansell a jocular poke in the ribs. 

Grace's heart gave a turn, as Dr. Mansell, 
with an unwonted expression of pain on his 
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face, said — " Good bye !*' It sounded to her 
like " farewell !" 

He walked towards the door, hesitated, 
turned round ; Grace was standing where he 
had left her. 

" My gloves ?" he muttered. 

" You have them in your hand," she said, 
rather breathlessly. 

" Grace !" he exclaimed, coming back im- 
petuously, and seizing her^^hand, "Grace, 
do you love me still ?" 

"Oh, Max r 

" I know it ! I know it I But you should 
tell me so oftener." He said this almost 
fiercely, and clasped her hand again — it was 
cold as marble, and a great trembling shook 
her from head to foot. " Why don't you 
look at me? What's the reason of your 
being so ill at ease with me ?" 
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The tone in which these words were 
spoken made Grace's heart vibrate with the 
recollection of those thousand nothings 
which had been to her like loud-tongued 
witnesses of his gh)wing indifference, but 
so minute, so impalpable, that she could not 
find words for them; such nothings can 
only be guessed by those who have bden 
in similar sad plight ; so she remained 
silent, with the air of a culprit before an 
incensed judge. 

" Come out with it," he said, " let me 
have the list of my crimes. ' 

There was both hafdness and a touch of 
contempt in his voice. 

" I thought— I feared—" 

'' What?" he asked, roughly and haugh- 
tily. 

She wanted to say again what she had 
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said to him on the first day she knew of 
her loss of fortune ; but there was all the 
diflference now, between that day and this — 
her feelings then and now — of one stricken 
in full strength — and one reduced by long 
and wearing disease. 

** Really, Grace, you astonish me; pro- 
bably you are jealous." 
; It is impossible to describe the accent 
given to his words. Grace's heart swelled 
to suflfocation, but her eyes were dry. 

*' I understand," he continued, bitterly ; 
" well, then, suppose we fix on our wedding 
at once." 

Something of horror came into those 
gentle eyes. 

" Don't put me off*, Grace, or worse will 
happen, for I confess — " 

" No, no," said Grace, interrupting him 
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quickly, ^'pray don't. Let me speak to 
mamma'' — this added very softly. 

"No, — now or never." 

" But, Max, poor mamma l" 

"Oh! there's a *but' in the case, is 
there ? Very strong your feelings must be 
for me. Well, good-bye ; I can't keep Mr. 
Veitch waiting any longer," and he flung 
out of the room. 

"What have I done? — what have I 
done ?" cried Grace, wringing her hands for 
the first time in her life. 

Dr. Mansell heard the piercing cry, but 
did not turn back, and in that minute 
passed from under the good influence which 
overshadows men in the great crisis of 
their lives. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



For days and days Grace waited in vain 
for Dr. Mansell. She never left the house, 
not even for the garden, lest he might come 
and be told she was out. 

Time, which had so lagged between the 
decision for the sale and the realization 
of it, now appeared to her to fly. Perhaps 
it was a saving mercy, that during the next 
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five mortal days of suspense, her mother 
required so much of her attention — ^thus 
preventing the possibility of her dwelling 
uninterruptedly on one idea. Nevertheless, 
Grace heard the gate bell e^ery time it 
rung ; and she had to strive against the 
horror she felt at every one who caused her 
a disappointment. 

" If he would only come !" 

Then she thought over the last conver- 
sation. 

"I ought to have said something more 
to him. — I am so stupid. But if he loved 
me — would he not guess, — would he «tay 
away so long ?" 

The idea of writing to him tnever oamie 
into her head^ — she having been trained in 
an old-fashioned manner. 

The last two days a new fear seized on 
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her, — ^he might have met with some acci- 
dent, or be ill; he surely would not treat 
her thus — wilfully ; he had never before so 
neglected her. 

On the sixth morning, the poor girl, after 
. a sleepless, agitated night, resolved that if 
she heard nothing of him during the morn- 
ings she would speak to Frank, and beg 
him to see Dr. ManselL But what excuse 
was she to make for this request ? A few 
weeks ago she would have sent a laughing 
command to him to come at once; now 
she was afraid to express a wish to see 
him. 

She was afraid of him; she owned to 
herself that it had come to that between 
them. No — it was better not to say any- 
thing to Frank. 

He will come, if only to wish me 
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good-bye/' and the poor soul found comfort 
in that. 

On this sixth morning she took refuge in 
the dismantled drawing-room. The carpet 
was rolled up in one corner, marked with a 
number ; the chairs were riding one over 
the other; the tables were covered with 
odds and ends— all numbered; the sofas 
looked grimy, the mirrors grey ; everything 
had a shut-up look and smell. 

Here Grace walked for more than two 
hours — now stopping before some well- 
known picture, until the tears that filled her 
eyes prevented her seeing it any longer; 
then she would resume her walk, until 
arrested by some other familiar object; 
almost everything her eye glanced on 
brought back some pleasant memory. One 
and all conjured up past happiness so 
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vividly that she forgot alike the caprice and 
cruel neglect of her betrothed, to feel 
nothing but a softening of the heart towards 
him. 

If he would only come! Fifty times, 
perhaps, did Grace look at her watch during 
these two hours. 

At last ! — and she laid her hand on her 
heart. There could be no doubt of it. 
She heard the sound of wheels grating on 
the gravel. She started,, when the door 
opened, as if a cannon had been fired close 
to her ear. It was only the servant, to tell 
her that the auctioneer was waiting to see 
her. It was a frightful pang that made her 
catch at the back of a chair for support ; 
bi^t in five minutes more she went to the 
lilprary. 

The man of sales w^^ almost tempted to 
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ms^ke some remark on her extreme pallor. 
He did offer, if it were inconvenient to-day, 
to call on the morrow ; there was plenty of 
time. 

Grace rallied, and replied she was ready. 
To every one of his questions she gave 
coherent answers. But the auctioneer kept 
his eyes on her, as he would have done 
on a lunatic, so strange was ,her look and 
voice. 



Sylvia Birch was ill, and could not, or 
would, not eat. Ever since the evening at 
the theatre her case had been hopeless. 
She would sit by the hour describing her 
feelings to the old Count; and what a 
revelation it was! It would have made 
every grey hair under Miss de Witt's wig 
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stand up, had she been by to hear it, — such 
littleness — such greatness — such weak- 
ness — such strength! What contradictory 
emotions rode rough-shod through the poor 
thing's soul ! No wonder the fragile body 
gave way. 

What was to be done ? — and to decide on 
this, a congress was summoned, and the 
Count admitted to give evidence. 

The Count hazarded a proposition that Dr. 
Mansell might be sent for as a physician. 

" Yes,'* said Mrs. Birch, " that might do. 
I can't imagine why the man has given up 
calling." 

" Clementina frightened him away," said 
Zephyrina. 

"So barefaced," said Clementina, in dis- 
gust; "he'll see through the trick di- 
rectly." 
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"But what am I to do, then?" asked 
Mrs. Birch. 

" Let her alone, that's my opinion/* 

" My dear, Sylvia is fretting herself 
really ill ; those fits of hers become alarm- 
ing from their frequency. Don't you hear 
what the Count says ?" 

"Oh! grief doesn't kill — at least, not 
that sort ; she's tough ; and better die than 
appeal to the pity of a man," 

The old Pole's face, as it turned from one 
speaker to the other, was full of the look 
constantly seen in a faithful dog's eyes, 
rarely in the dog's master. His anxious 
eagerness held the door of the mother's 
heart open. 

" Let us give a ball, or a concert," sug- 
gested Zephyrina, "and then we can ask 
him without committing ourselves. Who 
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knows, Sylvia may take a fancy to some one 
else, if you give her a chance ?" 

A ball or a concert had never before 
even been thought possible at Deepdene ! 
no fiStes were given there, unless prosy mag- 
nificent dinners can be so styled. 

" I could not do it, my dear girls ; it 
would lay me next on a sick bed ; such a 
complete upset of the furniture and every- 
thing. rU ask him to dinner as we did 
before. What does it matter what he 
thinks r' 

"If 1 did anything,'' said Clementina, 
" I would do it honestly ; send for him and 
oflfer Sylvia to him." 

Mrs. Birch shook her head. 

''Do as you like, mamma, and take 
the consequences,'* added Clem^itina. 

''Really, there's no peace with girls, 
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after they're sixteen," soliloquised Mrs. 
Birch. 

The end of it was, that Mrs. Birch in- 
stigated Mr. Partridge, the general prac- 
titioner, who had doctored Sylvia and her 
sisters ever since their coming to Deepdene, 
to ask for a consulting physician and to 
fix on Dr. Mansell. 

Thus on the afternoon of the very morn* 
ing Dr. Mansell had obtained from Grace 
that emphatic '* Oh ! Max," and had 
afterwards flung away from her, he was 
led by Mrs. Birch and Mr. Partridge to 
Sylvia lying on her dressing-room sofa. 

Everyone was the pink of decorum ; who 
was the one deceived, we wonder ? On each 
of the five successive days during which 
Grace had so feared and wondered. Dr. 
Mansell had paid long visits at Deepdene, 
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his vanity feeding on the sight of Sylvia 
reviving. 

What a luxurious dressing room that was ! 
it was the first of the kind he had ever seen. 

Silk hangings, muslin, that fell like a 
soft cloud between the light and the patient, 
expensive trifles littering the tables, boxes, 
vases, cups, emblazoned books, statuettes, 
gilded screens, tapestry in every shape, 
made the handsome young doctor feel the 
presence of wealth ; the perfume of^luxury 
was intoxicating him. 

There was disorder, dissonance, dissipa- 
tion of mind, impressed on everything, 
but he was intent on the now-sparkling 
eyes of the little lady for whom he was 
called to prescribe health, and they said 
plainly enough, " Worship me, and all these 
things, and more still, will I give thee." 
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Probably if every bad action were traced 
to its origin, it would be discovered that 
it was born of specious egotism, and had 
been well nursed by sophistical argu- 
ments. 

Thus Dr. Mansell had, from the time 
he believed he could obtain the hand* of 
the rich Sylvia, chosen to nourish doubts 
whether he was not sacrificing his indepen- 
dence without any chance of securing 
Grace's happiness; whether he was not 
selfish. 

**I shall ruin her as well as myself," 
ran apologetically in his thoughts, " and all 
because I have not courage to seek a pain- 
ful explanation.'* 

Since his last interview with Grace he 
kept up his vexation against her, for having 
hesitated. He still, in spite of his feelings 
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towards Sylvia, cared enough for Grace 
to be unjust to her. 

He chose to consider himself an injured 
man, chose to think he had a right to 
be angry, and to be resentful and proud. 

At the fifth visit, he found Sylvia oa 
the sofa in the drawing-room; and he 
remarked that there was no chaperone pre- 
sent, as had been the case in the dressing- 
room. 

Now we have reached the sixth morning. 

When Grace's heart beat so frightfully 
hard, Dr. Mansell's gig and that of the 
auctioneer were side by side. Dr. Mansell 
recognized the man stopping at Violet 
Bank ; but he only urged the grey to more 
speed. 

He was surprised not to find Sylvia on 
the inner drawing-room sofa. While the 
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footman retired to make inquiries, Dr. 
Mansell surveyed the prospect before 
him, and his quick eye was not long in 
discovering a small female figure in the 
conservatory that bounded the sitting-room 
on one side. He went gently forward until 
he could distinctly see Sylvia; she was 
gathering flowers, her face turned from him 
— her dress of some dark lustrous tissue, 
and the sun glancing down on her hair^ 
gave her the appearance of a njrmph in 
bronze. Snatches of song, interspersed 
with sudden efforts to warble Uke a bird, 
trills, and a rush of notes, spoke of health 
and happiness. 

Dr. Mansell was touched, really and truly 
touched. 

'* I am undisputed master over this heart. 
She would not put forward mother or 
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sister," and he let fais steps sound sharply 
on the variegated tiles. 

Sylvia started round, and putting both 
her hands into his, exclaimed — 

" Oh ! here is my good doctor. I was so 
afraid he had abandoned me.'' 

'' Were you ?" 

His voice was so low; and then there 
ensued a silence. Sylvia's hands remained 
in the doctor's clasp. They tried to smile, 
and look at the flowers. At last Sylvia's 
eyes filled with tears ; she made a move- 
ment, as if she would have withdrawn her 
hand. 

Dr. Mansell was agitated, but neverthe- 
less his brain retained its <;alculating 
powers. He held Sylvia where she was for 
a minute. That small space of time was 
sufficient for him to take a bird's-eye view 
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of his case. He had come to a conclusion, 
and so he pronounced, in a low but decided 
voice — 

*'Yes, you are now quite recovered. I 
cannot, in honor, any longer continue my 
visits as a physician." 

" What do you mean by that speech, Dr. 
Mansell?" said Sylvia, firing up. "Pray 
go, sir ; don't fancy I wish to detain you," 
and she laughed. 

This was not the answer he had expected, 
and Dr. Mansell stood thunderstruck before 
what had changed from a nymph to a 
fury. 

''Why do you not go?" cried Sylvia, 
stamping her foot. 

He began his retreat ; she followed him 

closely, keeping her fierce eye on him. He 

walked slowly, looked about for his hat, 

P 2. 
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found it, and had nearly reached the lasi 
drawing-room door, when his disengagec 
hand was seized bj Sylvia. She was 
speaking vehemently, but her teeth rattled 
so, it was scarcely possible to catch the 
meaning of her words. 

** Don't go in that way ; wish me good- 
bye." 

" Farewell, Miss Birch ! Do not judge 
me harshly. If you knew all — " not being 
yet case-hardened, Dr. Mansell felt just 
then as a man not yet a black-leg may 
be supposed to feel who has been win- 
ning with cogged dice from a confiding 
friend. 

Sylvia's eyes dilated, and a dark ring 
came round each eye. He threw his arm 
round her to prevent her falling. She 
\ Mem^d but a child in his grasp. 
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'' Don't— don't ; I shaU die— I shall die." 
** Sylvia ! Sylvia 1" and this scene natu- 
rally ended by Dr. Mansell toppling over 
the precipice on which he had been so 
dexterously balancing himself; that is, he 
fell at Miss Sylvia Birch's feet, proffering 
a love " as concave as a covered goblet, 
or a worm-eaten nut." 



Dr. Mansell drove home in a pretty state 
of mind. He went to the little back room 
he had fitted up for Grace, and began a sort 
of quarter-deck walk, in which he expected 
to find some occult assistance, in the com- 
position of a letter; he recited sentence 
after sentence aloud of what he proposed to 
say — and they appeared to him apposite 
and just ; but strangely enough, as soon as 
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they were traced ia ink, his opinion 
changed. 

He tore what he had written to frag- 
ments, and recommenced his walk fruitless 
of help as it had been. 

** I wish it were done/' did not help 
him to the doing, the day waned, and he 
had to light the gas. 

He dipped his pen in the ink again 

with less of inner throb or sob than the 

. first time, and resolved to sit before his 

blotting-book until he had performed the 

operation. 

He wrote a very clear and decided *' My 
dear Grace," stared at the syllables, as if 
they were magnets to his eyes, then wrote 
on ghbly, as if inspired. 

He mixed up pain and friendship and 
affliction in a masterly manner, proceeded 
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to an eulogy on Grace's strong sense of 
duty and general discreetness, proved to 
he? that she had at their last interview 
shown herself immeasurably his superior 
by preferring her mother's claim on heJ5, 
to those he urged in an access of passion, 
allowed that during the last five days he 
had done her justice and come roynd to 
her opinion of their marriage being out 
of season, allowed that there were heavy 
claims on him, to which common honesty 
required of him to postpone his own hap^ 
piness, besought her to believe that Idye, 
mere love was an instinct, au ephemeral 
fev^r, np sure foundation for permanent 
happiness, particularly if involving injury, 
napr^ pr civil to themselves, or others, 
then he wound up by saying, 

'' I 9m willing, most wilUng to toil on. 
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so as to be able some day to fulfil my 
^[igagement, to sacrifice for that end the 
best years of my life, but I have a right, 
dear friend, to expect to be cheered and 
comforted by the one for whom that sacri- 
fice is made, and not discouraged by gloom 
or suspicion. I have done every justice to 
your hesitation of the other day, still it 
rankles in my mind, as ill in accordance 
with either your former candour or the 
frankness of your age. If any change has 
taken place in your opinion of me, if you 
shrink, and naturally so, from a sterile 
engagement, you so lovely and amiable, so 
formed for all domestic charities, do not, 
Grace, hesitate to tell me so, from any 
^Ise shame ; true love is never selfish, and 
Upr welfare is, and ever will be dearer 
pyBie than my own. In pity to yourself. 
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in pity to me do not hold to the letter, 
when the spirit is flown — ^it must be at the 
peril of your peace here, and your immortal 
soul hereafter. I bid God bless you, how- 
ever you decide. I shall be satisfied so that 
you are happy. 

*' Your fellow sufferer, 

"Max Mansell.'' 

Grace, first grew deadly pale, then 
hot blushes flamed over her cheeks, she 
placed her hand over her lips to bar in 
the cry that sprung up there from her 
heart. 

She did not need to read it a second time ; 
its sense and drift were patent to her from 
the first lines. 

Dr. Mansell had not said either what he 
thought or what he wished, yet there was im- 
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pressed on his whole letter a most horrit^^ 
sincerity. 

" Any answer, Miss ?'' asked the servant, 
coming back. 

*• Yes, let whoever it is wait,'* she replied^ 
very nearly in her usual manner : she ran 
up to her own room, and with shaking 
fingers wrote these few lines. — 

"Do not think of me any more as 
your future wife, I will try to forgive 
you. 

" Gracb Lloyd." 

She knew where the few notes were he had 
written her ; the few presents he had given 
her ; — she made a clumsy packet of them, 
sealed, directed, and ringing her bell, sent 
^it with the letter down stairs ; locked her 
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door, and reeling as though the floor rocked 
beneath her, she reached the bed, crawled 
upon it, and turned her face to the wall. 

" I shall never believe again— I shall 
never believe again," burst with a hard dry 
sob from her overcharged breast. 

There she lay, from time to time re- 
peating the same words, with cold hands so 
tightly clasped, that the fingers bruised the 
tender flesh — and yet not one tear came. 
And there she lay, her whole young world 
of hope, faith, and love, annihilated by that 
cowardly, false scrawl. 

At last a quick young step came to the 
door of her room. 

" Let me come in, Grace,'' said Frank, 
in a joyous, impatient voice ; '^ I have some- 
thing to tell you."" 

She rose at the call, and unlocked the door. 
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"My darling, darling Grace," cried the 
boy, throwing his arms round her neck^ 
" such good news ! Mr. Miller has agreed 
to take me into his bank, and I am to have 
* twenty-five shillings a- week, and me not 
over fifteen. Oh! Grace, I can help 
mamma, and we shall be all comfortable 
again." 

The gates of Grace's tears were unlocked 
— ^warm and refreshing they flowed down 
her cheeks, wetting the face of the dear 
boy clasped to her heart. How could 
she say she would never trust again? — 
but "dear Frankie" was all she could arti- 
culate. 

He was so full of his own subject, he 
never noticed the flurried manner nor wild 
look of his sister's eyes. He placed his arm 
round the slim figure, and made her run 
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down to the library, where Mrs. Lloyd now 
always sat. 

During this forced race, Grace had time 
to collect her thoughts, and to say to 
herself — 

" I must bear my own burden, and not 
embitter this child's small cup of glad- 
ness.'* 

She forced herself to listen to his calcu- 
lation of what twenty-five shillings a week 
made a year, and of all that it would accom- 
plish, or, rather, would not accomplish. 
The whole fell on her, for Mrs. Lloyd was 
one of those people who, having got hold 
of a heavy misfortune, refuse to have it 
lightened. 

Ail through the evening, Grace kept 
starting away from the recollection of Dr. 
Mansell's letter — *' time enough when I go 
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to my bed/' thought she; and so she 
encouraged Frank's visions — encouraged his 
idea of going to consult with " old Koecher/' 
as the irreverent boy affectionately called 
the German Mam'zelle. He wanted her 
opinion as to what changes his unlooked- 
for prosperity might make in the choice 
of a new abode for the family, since Grace 
seemed so convinced that it was not suf- 
ficient to let them stay on at Violet Bank. 
And in like manner Grace patiently listened 
to Mrs. Lloyd's animadversions on every- 
thing and every person, explaining over and 
over again, that enough furniture was to be 
retained to furnish a small house. 

*'I can't do without the silver, Grace; 
and 1 can't understand why you will persist 
in having all the plate put up for sale — it's 
not your property that I know of." 
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'* No, mamma, you can keep it all back 
if you like, only there is so much — more 
than we ever want — and Mr. Monypenny 
says the sale of the other things will barely 
cover the expenses of these last months 
and our moving." 

** Oh, well, my dear, manage it your own 
way. I must submit to whatever any one 
chooses to decide on for me. I am told I 
must sell first this, and then that, and I 
know 1 had two hundred pounds just the 
other day, and I am to go into another 
house, without any reason that I can see. 
Now that I am poor, no one thinks it 
worth while to consider my case or com- 
fort.'' 

And so saying, the poor lady, once so 
hearty and kind, burst into a childish fit 
of crying. 
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Grace very nearly gave way also at this 
sight, but bracing herself up by a great 
eflFort, she sat down by her mother, and for 
the twentieth time began reading a list of 
the extras which had been reserved ex- 
pressly for Mrs. Lloyd's convenience and 
pleasure. 

" You are very good, my dear," said her 
mother, "but it is of no use reading a 
parcel of names over to me, my poor head 
is so shattered, I can't follow you. By-the- 
by, Grace," continued Mrs. Uoyd, suddenly 
sitting bolt upright in her chair, '* what 
has become of Dr. Mansell? I don't 
think he has- been here for a week at 
least." 

No answer. Grace was anxious to speak 
in a steady voice. 

" Grace, my child," cried Mrs. Lloyd, her 
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maternal sympathies suddenly awakened, 
" you are trying not to cry ; what has 
happened ? — Oh, I see it all — I see it"— 
and she fell back in the chair again — " the 
heartless wretch has thrown over my poor 
child ; but he sha'n't escape — no, he sha'n't, 
if there's law in the land." 

'' Hush, dear mamma ! Dr. Manseli and 
I have agreed to put an end to our engage- 
ment." 

** Grace, Grace, you can't deceive me 1 
If you have given him up, he has forced 
you to do so. I know him. I can see 
through him, Jesuit as he is." 

"Mamma, you love me, don't you? — 
Well, spare me for a day or two, and then 
I will tell you all — ^just now — " and the 
poor girl panted as if she were suffocating — 
-I_I_can't . . . ." 

VOL. I. Q 
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•*My poor girl, that fiend would not 
have dared if my sob Robert had been 
here." 

** I am only a boy, Grace T' exclaimed 
Frankie, his face bright red; '*but I can 
fight for you like a man." 

" Frankie, dear Frankie, don't talk in that 
way,*' said Grace, in a helpless, faint voice. 
*^ DonH let us talk or think of revenge- 
Do let us try to bear the sorrows sent to 
us — do, pray do! I believe my heart is 
breaking !" she added, with such a struggle 
after breath. 

The sobs that rent that gentle bosom 
fairly sobered Mrs. Lloyd's violence and 
Frank's boyish anger. Accustomed to find 
Grace's calmness equal to any attack or 
demand, both mother and brother were 
frightened at the sudden breaking down 
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of every barrier, and at the outrush of 
the waters of anguish from the suffering 
girl's soul. 

Mrs. Lloyd forgot all real or assumed 
grievances, and drawing Grace's head to 
her, she pillowed it on her breast, as she 
had been wont to do when Grace was a little 
child. It was far into the night when she 
left the bedside of her daughter. 



We must now return to Dr. Mansell. 

He was divided between the fear of the 

pain his letter must give Grace, and the 

fear that he had not been sufficiently clear 

in his expressions. He would have wished 

* 
that she should guess his meaning, yet not 

accuse him of that meaning. He would be 

Q 2 
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thankful to know that she resigned him, 
but he would also have given a great deal 
that it should be without any serious suffer- 
ing to her. 

Then he took fright at what he remeoa- 
bered of his last paragraph ; and that sen- 
sation had overpowered the others when 
her laconic answer was put into his 
hands. 

As soon as he had made himself sure 
of the contents, he veered round to regret, 
then to mortification, then to surprise, that 
he should suffer so much. More than once 
he muttered — 

''It is best for her — it's a blow, and 
done — it will save her many a heart-wearing 
year." 

He tried in vain to justify himself to 
himself for having rent in twain a heart that 
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loved and trusted him — nothing on earth 
ever does suffice for that end. 

It was far into the night when he laid 
him down to sleep. Hours had passed in 
turning over some of the returned letters he 
had written in the first heyday of his 
engagement to Grace ; he found it difficult 
to credit that he had once felt and written 
thus ; the letters were really charming, and 
he burned them one after the other with 
reluctance, and a wish that he had con- 
tinued to feel in that way. 

He had never received but one note 
besides this last from Grace— ^nd that first 
was penned in her mother's name — evi- 
dently written with such girlish care, in her 
best hand ; somehow or other the sight of 
it made some tears fall down his cheeks. 
You would never have guessed that the two 
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notes lying on the table before him had 
been written by the same persen. 

These traces of the past, even the 
trinkets (all but a pencil case) were linger- 
ingly put into the fire. 

" Women are so prying and jealous/* was 
his pettish thought, as he did so. " No, I 
don't think Grace was so — my sweet 
Grace" — his sweet Gracie ! — *' and so va- 
nishes my day-dream of love !" 

The last spark is out, and he watched the 
grey and black ashes of the burned papers 
flying up the chimney. 

" Now I must turn my mind to stern 
realities." 

Did Dr. Mansell include Miss Sylvia 
Birch among those stern realities ? 



% 
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CHAPTER IX. 



De. Mansell's uprousing the next morn- 
ing was far from a merry one. His servant 
brought him a note, which Mrs. Birch 
had herself penned the night before, con- 
taining a polite request for some private 
conversation. 

Mrs. Birch did not mention that the 
electric telegraph had summoned Mr. Birch 
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to take a journey of thirty odd miles that 
mornings and that before the hour fixed for 
Dr. Manseli's interview with the lady of 
Deepdene, the lord of Mountworthy would 
have enjoyed a tete-d^tdte with her, and 
another with Sylvia. 

"No time lost," thought Dr. Mansell, 
and rather quaked at the prospect before 
him. 

The solemnity of deportment with which 
" the groom of the chamber" received and 
ushered him into the library of Deepdene 
would have suited the introduction of a 
state-criminal before his judges, and there 
wa& a considerable amount of fluster in Dr. 
Mansell's manner when he presented him- 
self to Mrs, Birch, by whose side was 
seated a short, stiff little man, with large 
gold spectacles. He had a small, yellow^ 
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curly head, a thin, long neck, scarcely any 
body, and very thin legs. 

Yes; Dr. Mansell had been too much 
agitated to notice all the five housemaids at 
the front bedroom windows, or the house- 
keeper accidentally crossing the hall, or 
that behind a green-baize swing-door were 
several pairs of sharp eyes from the regions 
below. The lady's maid had seen him and 
through him from the first — so she behaved 
in a dignified manner. 

The whole of the establishment were 
pleased that an ofier had been made at last 
in "our family," for everyone had really 
supposed the young ladies doomed; but 
once the " hice is broken, you know, the 
charm is broken too,'' said Mrs. Birch's 
female dependants — '^ the rest wiU go hoflF 
like shots/* 
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" My son, Mr. Birch, of Mountworthy — 
Dr. Mansell/' said the future mother-in- 
law, in an awful tone, that made what the 
French call *' la chair de poule," come over 
Dr. ManselJ. A very reserved bow from 
Mr. Birch, of Mountworthy, M.P., acknow- 
ledged the introduction. 

As soon as Dr. Mansell bad taken the 
seat pointed out to him, exactly in front of 
this frost-biting pair, Mr. Birch began thus : 

"Dr. Mansell, my mother has required 
and summoned me to her side, in conse- 
quence of a — a — of the proposal you did 
my sister," — here he corrected himself — 
'' you did my elder sister, Sylvia — the 
honour to make to her yesterday." 

There was something so preposterously 
and solemnly parliamentary in the precise 
little man's manner, that Dr. Mansell for 
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one moment felt inclined to rise, and tell 
the honourable small gentleman on the 
other side, that he believed, strictly speak- 
ing, he had had the honor of being 
proposed to, instead of proposing, but he 
only bowed a demure bow. 

Mr. Birch coughed and hemmed, as if he 
had forgotten his speech — then recom- 
menced : 

** My mother thinks it proper, becoming, 
and convenient — in short, an act of 
common rectitude, integrity, honesty ; that 
before going any further — in short, before 
entering into any public or a — a — private 
engagement, or a — a — contract — you 
should clearly understand, appreciate, and 
apprehend what may be termed a — a-^a — 
my sister Sylvia's worldly prospects — that 
is, portion or fortune/' 
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"What is coming now?" thought Dr. 
Mansell, vdth many dark misgivings. 

He made a show of interposing, but Mr. 
Birch waved a diminutive hand, which held 
a large white handkerchief, with such an air 
of, '' My dear sir, don't for Heaven's sake 
put me out !'' — that Dr. Mansell, in mercy, 
remained silent. 

"My mother,'* — and the son looked 
towards that most respected individual for 
assent or contradiction ; but the lady's eyes 
being fixed on the ceiling, as if she were ab« 
sorbed in a difficult mental calculation, Mr. 
Birch continued: " My mother, and myself^ 
do not conjecture, or conceive, or" — the third 
word did not present itself — " or conceive, 
that you are actuated, induced, a — a — 
influenced by a — a — mercenary motives. 
Sylvia, I am proud to say, is in herself a 
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— a — a sufficient excuse for — for — folly 1" 
burst out Mr. Birch, in quite a startling 
tone. " Still, my mother and myself agree 
and concur, that being as you are, a pro- 
fessional man, you may, in marrying, look 
for-— require, — in short, expect, and have a 
—a — a — right to expect, something beyond 
a fortune — a — a — a — consisting in a — a — 
life-interest." 

Here was a revelation, communication, 
and vexation, as Mr. Birch would have 
phrased it. But Dr. Mansell was one 
who had wit enough to comprehend the 
advisableness of dissimulation in seasonable 
use,'' and " how to feign if there be no 
remedy." 

With an open-hearted manner quite ex- 
hilarating to his hearers, he answered-^ 

"Though I am entirely dependent on 
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my profession, I am glad to be able to say 
that it affords me enough for the present, 
and holds out excellent prospects for the 
future. Nevertheless, I confess I should 
hesitate to expose any delicately-nurtured 
young creature, accustomed to eyery luxury, 
to such mere comforts as I can afford of 
myself, which must seem full of privations 
to her." 

** Certainly — quite true — quite correct — 
comforts full of privations," repeated Mr. 
Birch, in a melting stage approaching to 
enthusiasm ; " very much to your credit, 
sir!" 

And again did Mr. Birch's spectacled 
eyes seek those of his mother. 

This time Mrs. Birch's orbs left the 
ceiling to give Dr. Mansell a searching 
glance. 
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Addressing her son, rather than Dr. Man- 
sell, slie observed— 

** Bachelors and young men in love are 
apt to imagine that their incomes can be 
made to stretch like India-rubber ; perhaps, 
therefore, Dr. Mansell would be so kind as 
to give an old housekeeper such as I am, 
an idea of his income ? I could not give 
my consent to Sylvia's marrying any one 
who could not contribute as much, or nearly 
so, as she would do, to the common purse. 
I make a great concession in overlooking 
the precarious nature of a medical man's 
income; for, after all, the support of a 
family may in the end be thrown upon 
her." 

Mr. Birch, with a heightened colour, 
turned without speaking to Dr. Mansell, 
who, with a feeling of bitter animosity 
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towards his intended mother-in-law, and a 
determination not to let her baulk him^ 
answered— 

" My practice is worth from nine hundred 
to a thousand a year/' 

Mrs. Birches eyebrows went up prodi- 
giously on hearing this, while Mr. Birch 
exclaimed, in the voice of a man who finds 
his services no longer required as second in 
a duel — 

''That answers — corresponds — a — a — 
well, does it not, Ma'am ? My sister has a life 
income, with reversionary interests in certain 
cases, of a thousand a year, payable solely 
to herself; and — a — a — to-morrow, if you 
please, I shall be glad to introduce you to 
our family solicitors, who will explain — a — a 
— the conditions, — a — a— the reserves, — a — 
a—" 
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Then catching bis motl^er's eye, the obe- 
dient son stopped short ; he felt 3ure by 
that glance he had forgotten some part of 
his lesson. 

"Dr. Mansell/^ said Mrs. Birch, per- 
ceiving that her ally's memory was utterly 
at fault, '' my son has overlooked pne ivx- 
portant matter. Perhaps you are not 
aware, or perhaps you are, that it is the 
custom of this place, a trading, com- 
mercial place, for some vouchers to be 
given of . . . .'* 

" My books,'* interrupted Dr. Mansell, 
wincing, ** are at your service, Mr. Birch" — 
and he pointedly addressed the little yellow 
gentkman — " I object to their passing 
through a lawyer's office. Have you any 
other inquiries to make. Madam ?" he added, 
in a nettled voice, 

VOL. I. R 
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'' I believe you have no family connections 
in Twiston ?'* said the lady, in the matter- 
of-fact tone she would have used in hiriog 
a butler. 

" None ; my parents have been long 
dead; my only sister is in America; 
my twin brother is in the Company's 
Navy."" 

" Ha ! very satisfactory indeed !'/ began 
Mr. Birch. 

But this impromptu of his was overlooked 
by his mother, who went on with placid 
severity — 

''This has been such a hurried business, 
such a love-at-first-sight affair" — (" Love at 
first sight !" murmured Mr. Birch.) " that 
I have felt it incumbent on me to trouble 
you with these inquiries." 

Mrs. Birch never looked at Dr. Mansell. 



v" 
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" Quite 80 — quite correct, I am sure, on 
both sides !" was uttered by the peace 
party. 

" We require a great deal before we admit 
a servant into our household," continued 
Mrs. Birch. " You will allow that a mother 
is only right in striving to be cautious 
before admitting a stranger into the bosom 
of her family. I mean no offence" — no 
look, except at the ceiling. 

" And none can be taken," said Mr. 
Birch, quite quickly for him. "Mother, I 
believe and trust that we may consider our 
— a — a — conference closed. I see that my 
good friend here is all impatience — eager- 
ness — a — a — to fly . . ." 

" You will find Miss Birch in the picture 
gallery." 

" Pre — precisely !" chimed in the son. 

R 2 
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And Mrs. Birch, still never turning her 
eyes on Dr. Mansell, pointed to a door at 
the farthest end of the room. 

Sylvia was alone, and standing opposite 
the picture of Griselda ; she turned a 
ghastly face round to see who entered the 
room. 

" Did I ^tartie you?" he asked, for want 
of something better to say. 

AH the passion of the day before was 
gone; he was as cold, both heart and 
imagination, as if she had never stirred his 
blood up to execute a treachery. 

His state reacted on the susceptible 
Sylvia; and it was in an icy, constrained 
voice she asked — 

'* Has mamma told you how my money 
is settled ?" 

** Yes, a thousand a year, paid to your- 
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self/* replied Dr. Mansell, equally con- 
strained. 

"And you are satisfied-^not disappointed ; 
you do not give me up? Then you do 
care for me — do really love the poor 
Sylvia?" 

'* You supposed, then, it was your fortune 
I cared for ?" said Dr. Mansell, in a vexed 
tone. 

The phrase was scarcely out of his mouth, 
when his eyes were fascinated by those of 
the Griselda in the picture ; and he remem- 
bered they were the very words he had 
used so short a time ago to Grace. 

Sylvia was too engrossed by her own 
emotions to notice his manner, or, rather, 
to dwell on it at that particular moment. 

Speeches, nay, facts, often appear to go 
unheeded in the passion, or hurry, or 
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embarrassment of the time being, which> 
however, have made their impression, 
and return in some future meditation or 
conjuncture, as the most important and 
condemnatory of witnesses. 

So would it be hereafter with Sylvia; 
every item of her courtship would stand 
forward to accuse and prove the man she 
was now so idolising of being an intriguing 
coxcomb — nay, worse. 

" There must be no secrets between us/' 
resumed Sylvia. 

Good was in the poor fragile creature, as 
there must be in a woman who can love, 
even with a love in which was so much 
earthiness. 

" Nine years ago, when I was eighteen, a 
man said he loved me, and I believed him ; 
but when he heard what you have heard 
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to-day, he backed out of the business. I 
doubted you. It was not wonderful. Yes, 
I doubted you : — forgive me ;" and she held 
out her hands to him, looking into his face 
with an expression so full of woman's 
highest love and reverence, that Dr. 
Mansell was abashed by a sense of his own 
unworthiness. Why did he not then and 
there repent him of his own want of truth, 
and lay his confession at her feet, and trust 
to her love absolving him V No. It was 
better for her and him, so he mentally 
argued that she should believe him im- 
maculate. 

'* I believe in you," went on Sylvia, in a 
state of exultation, **as I never thought I 
should believe again. I imagined that all 
illusions were over for me ; but this is no 
illusion, is it ?" — smiling, " If ever I could 
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doubt you, it would be all over with me, in 
this world and the next/' 

He soothed Sylvia's agitation as best he 
might, but he was conscious of being 
unusually irritable; he would have given 
worlds to escape the dinner and evening at 
Deepdene — to have had some quiet hours 
to arrange first his thoughts, and then 
his books for the next day's interview with 
Mr. Birch and the family solicitors. 

On joining the party in the drawing- 
^om, Dr. Mansell was introduced to Mr. 
Miller, principal partner in the bank of 
Miller and Hitzig — Frank Lloyd's Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Veitch's Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller looked the bridegroom over 
very much with the air of a policeman on 
the qui vive for an offender. 

The banker had, indeed^ an indistinct 
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glimmering of having heard some parti- 
culars of this very good-looking lover of 
the eldest Miss Birch, but whether for good 
or bad, he could not for the life of him 
remember. 

Formal, little Mr. Birch, who, like " Lord 
Angdo, is precise, and scarcely confesses 
his appetite is more to bread than stone,'* 
has been fairly won over by Dr. Mansell's 
'^unrepining, unflinching, unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of the conditions imposed, and* — a 
— a— insisted on by my father's will and 
testament.'' 

Thus had he signified the state of the 
affair to his very tall, very dark co- 
trustee. 

Mr. Miller liked Sylvia the best of the 
sisters; first, because her size seemed an 
appeal to every big man; and then, for 
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lier voice. She had never been capricious to 
him — but had always sung at a word from 
him. Mr. Miller, therefore, not only 
looked at, but listened to, Dn Mansell with 
interest. 

" All fair above board, but, Heaven 
knows ! the water-line may be painted 
straight, though the back of the vjessel be 
broken, and the poor little helpless creature 
be shipwrecked !" sighed the man of ex- 
perience. 

From the likeness between Sylvia and her 
brother, there had probably been once some 
affinity in character ; but whatever warmth 
the little M.P. might have been born with, 
an influence, foreign or doinestic, had 
robbed him of, and had successfully refri- 
gerated into something as lively as one of 
Madame Tussaud's wax figures. 
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*' Man is born to trouble, as the sparks 
fly upwards/' has been repeated by many a 
generation. 

On leaving Deepdene this evening. Dr. 
Mansell was tempted to say man was born 
to nothing else. No sooner had he sur- 
mounted one difficulty, than, " like AJp on 
Alp," others rose high above him. 

Was he any nearer paying off* Lucilla, 
or to paying for old Beeston's business ? 

"I have gone through the wood and 
taken the crooked stick, after all," was his 
consolatory thought. *' Poor Grace !" 
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CHAPTER X. 



Tfifi day that Mrs. Lloyd was to leave 
the home to which she had been taken as 
a b ridge in which all her children had been 
bom, in which she had suffered widowhood, 
then ruin, came, as all last days do come. 
Hearts swell to bursting — knees tremble — 
tears are silently wiped away; the world 
without looks dank, dark, and dreary, and 
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it would appear as if the sun never, never 
could warm us again, or the heavens have 
a brightness for us ; and yet the most 
misery-crazed have after a time learned to 
laugh and joke as if dull care had never 
existed, except those who, when stricken, 
lie down under the blow, and die. Provi- 
dence has ordained this reaction, else the 
world must long since have required a new 
Adam and Eve. 

The dismemberment of the Violet Bank 
household began by the settling the ser- 
vants' wages. They received their money, 
and a few words of farewell and thanks from 
our sweet Grace. Their eyes were red 
indeed, and some pocket-handkerchiefs were 
in requisition; but on the whole their 
silence was as respectful . as though the 
young lady had been their gracious queen 
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dispensing honours. With an exception, 
however, in big Susan, as the under house- 
maid was called ; she pushed out her elbow 
resolutely each time Grace tried to put the 
money into her hand, with a negative shake 
of the whole body. 

Big Susan was no beauty — not even 
young; she was a tall, spare, middle-aged 
woman, with north country, high cheek- 
bones, and a large mouth, a loud, uncouth 
voice, and not the best of tempers. But 
nevertheless, Sasan had a heart as good 
and pure as virgin gold. She had averred 
below stairs that it was ** 'orrid to leaf them 
poor thingges to their sells ; lor, they 
knows nothinjrjre like, and so 111 be bold to 
tell Miss Lloyd hersell \' and so said, so 
done, adding — " it aint of no use a iAYmgge 
me to go. ril do all in my poor (power) 
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for you, Miss Lloyd, and as cheap as any 
one." And with more zeal than tact, she 
wound up by saying "that the place wad 
just suit her, as she warn't fit to serve the 
quality like." 

Susan decided this point her own way, 
as she did many others afterwards. 

The clergyman and his wife invited Mrs. 
Lloyd to their house ; but she preferred 
going to the Misses de Witt. She could 
lament herself more freely there, without so 
much risk of having the duties of resignation 
pointed out to her. 

Mr. Monypenny took Frank to his ba- 
chelor residence, and Grace begged to be 
allowed to take refuge with the little daily 
governess^^^ 

Oh,^at rousing from slumber of the 
unhappy, while the freshness of their mis- 
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fortune is undimmed! Oh, those doubts, 
that confusion of ideas, giving way to con^ 
viction, followed by the smothering of the 
sad face in the pillow, to shut out the light 
of day with its cruel certainties ! There's 
no escape for Grace, good, and kind, and 
innocent of all wrong — no escape for any 
one from such experience once at least in 
their lives. It is in the past, or the 
present, or the future, of every human 
being ; for we know that the whole creation 
"travaileth and groaneth in pain toge- 
ther/' 

Grace awoke, but she made no effort to 
get up — she tried even not to look again 
round that strange, unhomelike room — so 
bare, so coldly clean. 

On Grace's lips runs the cry of so many 
sufferers — "What have I done to be so 
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punished — made an outcast from all bappi-, 
ness ?" 

A rap, so low that it scarcely deserved to 
be' so styled, obliged her to say — " Come 
in !" the most ungraciously-toned words 
Grace — poor child ! — had ever uttered. 

After giving the permission, she shut her 
eyes. A pit-a-pat went on in the room — 
circling, circling, until it stopped at the 
bedside. 

*' Grace, my tear !" was said, in a quavery 
voice. 

Grace could not resist ; she looked up at 
a face with blue cheeks and red eyes, be- 
longing to a body clothed in a coarse 
knitted jacket that matched the cheeks in 
colour, and hands so trembling that the 
burden they bore rattled in sympathy. 

'* Grace, my tear!" and the cup of fra- 

VOL. I. s 
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grant, hot coffee, with its slice of thin toast, 
was pushed forward, and a flash from a 
newly-kindled fire made the bare room grow 
quite cheerful. 

Grace threw her arms, to the imminent 
danger of upsetting the excellent coffee on 
its bearer, round the blue worsted jacket, 
and kissed the blue cheeks like a repentant 
child — she swallowed the coffee — she did it 
jraveiy — never mind, though it nearly 
choked her — found a smile and words — 

" Dear Koecher, what a comfort to be 
with you f 

And Mam'selle blurted out something 
very unintelligible, stirred the fire, and went 
out of the room, always on tiptoe. 

Violet Bank was crowded on view days — 
friends, intimate acquaintances, and strangers 
were there, critical, curious, covetous— in- 
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different, gossiping — anything but sorrow- 
ful. 

Miss de Witt, who went to see how 
others behaved, was rude and cross, but her 
greatest stretch of indignation was at poor 
Mrs. Lloyd. — ^Always people's own fault 
when they get ruined — she declared in 
so many forms and ways. 

"Why couldn't she keep her money 
when she had got it? — She'd like to 
see the man who would dare to rob 
her." 

No one paused in the drawing-room t3 

give a sigh or think of other days; no 

one paused in the old nursery, out of some 

forgotten cupboard of which an investigating 

child had dragged a dusty drum and a rusty 

little sabre — one might have expected a 

little sensibility there — no one eye had a 

s 2 
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drop of water in it, as it roved round the 
violated sanctuary of a young girl's own 
room^-gay and fanciful as her sex and age 
— no fellow-feeling whispered of maiden 
meditation indulged in close by that long 
window opening on its small balcony. 

Some who remembered their admiration 
of the rose and jessamine twining round the 
slender pillars, seized the present advan- 
tage, and in cold blood cut off slips from 
each. 

Last year a pretty sentinel kept watch 
behind the clustering flowers, for the first 
peep of the " dear old grey." 

Luckily Dr. Mansell was not forced by 
Miss Birch to attend her thither, for 
surely in that crowd some one would 
have been found with manhood enough 
to pitch the recreant over the balus- 
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trades — Miss de Witt certainly would have 
tried. 

By one of those inexplicable chances 
that defy probability and calculation^ or 
by some occult sympathy, Sylvia set her 
heart on all the embroidery and knick- 
knacks of the Violet Bank drawing-room ; 
she must and would have them, — the water 
colours, too; even to Grace's own little 
Spanish chair she would have ; these articles 
were intended for that identical little back 
room, into which " no Peri, &c." 

It was at the sale of Mrs. Lloyd's 
excellent household furniture, musical in- 
struments, plate and glass, that Dr. Man- 
sell's approaching marriage was first pub- 
licly spoken of, and it was wonderful and 
pleasing how pacifically the dear pubtic 
received the news. 
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This trying period to the Lloyds was 
at length over, and the curtain dropped over 
their past life. 

Then came a breathing interval, before 
it rose again on the new existence to be 
passed in the little comer house. 

During the preparation. Miss Ko^her's 
long experience of humble domestic minutiae 
made her an invaluable assistant to Grace. 
The German mam'selle directed, and Susan 
scoured, scrubbed, stretched, nailed down 
or nailed up, until every carpet, chair, 
even to the smallest saucepan, was in its 
right place — occasionally vouchsafing in- 
formation of her own sensibility to the 
stage manager in such words as these: 
*' Lor, Miss, though I looks so big, I ain't 
got no more heart nor a mouse, not I, 
bless yo, it melts within o' me like butter 
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in the sun." Upon which Susan sat to 
work again, with a twenty-horse power in 
her large red arms. 

She announced that the doors might be 
opened in the following colloquy. 

** Well, I does think we 'ave made a 
good sidding-ge this day Miss Lloyd, pooi^ 
thing-ge, you looks a bit worn, you doos ; 
^spose I 'ots you something-ge — a nice 
chop." 

How Grace sickened ! " No, thank you, 
Susan, I promised Miss Koecher to be 
back to tea. Do you think mamma can 
com6— home to-morrow?" 

"Nicely, Miss Lloyd. FU 'ave all ready 
by height in the moming-ge/' 

Would Grace ever learn to caU that 
place home ? 

It was a two storied brick house, forming 
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the corner of a short row, receiving all 
the smoke and soot drops from a neigh- 
bouring bakery, all the dust and jarring 
of the carts and omnibuses passing from 
break of day to late at night. 

But it was the best to be had in a tole- 
rable situation, for the rent Mrs. Lloyd 
could afford to give, and Miss de Witt 
had decided it would do very well. There 
was one window at the side of the street- 
door, and two in the room above ; the 
former tenants had been satisfied with the 
back parlour as a drawing-room, but Grace 
thought the look-out into a dingy back 
yard must be avoided. 

So she turned what was intended for a 
best bed-room upstairs into a sitting-room, 
hiding as much as she could of a common 
light paper with the few pictures reserved 
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as special favourites or heirlooms. But the 
narrow windows with their small panes, the 
painted wooden mantel- shelf, the closet in a 
corner, must be endured. 

*'If the first day were only over!" said 
Grace to Miss Koecher, as they sat at 
tea. 

"Ja wohl!" sighed the German, "Ja 
wohl ! I will ask a holiday, my tear, and 
go help you." 
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CHAPTER XL 



Very much to the amusement of her 
sisters, and greatly to the surprise of her 
mother, and her own maid, Sylvia showed 
small interest in her wedding outfit ; to be 
consulted always irritated her. 

Presents flowed in from her wealthy 
connections ; and young ladies, who had 
never before taken an interest in Sylvia 
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Birch, suddenly found it incumbent on 
them to work bags, slippers, cushions, 
sachets, mats, and the rest of the articles 
in Miss Lambert's book on needlework. 
But neither jewellery nor needlework, 
neither lace nor satin, possessed the power 
of winning smiles from Sylvia. 

'* Really, quite a grande passion'' — and 
everyone thought the meaning of those 
words one of the best jokes in the 
world. 

Each morning, for four weeks before the 
wedding-day, Sylvia rose happy, showing a 
gentle cheerfulness quite foreign to her 
former eccentric changeableness ; but after 
Dr. Mansell's daily visit, whether that 
happened in the forenoon or in the evening, 
she always grew taciturn and gloomy, and 
almost savage if meddled with. Most, of 
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her time was spent in the picture-gallery— 
sometimes asking the Count for music— 
sometimes speaking her thoughts s^loud. 

"If I were a Roman Catholic," said she 
one day, " I would go into a convent." 

"What, even now, young lady?" asked 
the Count, who by the " now" seemed to 
have heard the proposition before. 

" Now, more than ever," returned Sylvia, 
growing excited. 

" I wonder what's the use of being born ? 
— Only to die, that I can find out; and 
the sooner it's over the better ; least sin, 
least sufiering. Often, while you are play- 
ing, I wish it would please God to take 
me. I can't tell how it happens, but your 
horrible music makes me always wish to 
get out of the world one way or an- 
other," 
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The Count raised his eyes to the win- 
dow, and then replied — 

" Ah ! my gracious pupil, you are under 
the influence of a heavy atmosphere ; elec- 
tricity abounds to-day, and you have, conse- 
quently, a thousand inexplicable sufferings. 
You are created thus ; it is not your fault 
that you do suffer." 

"No, it isn't that," said Sylvia, in alow 
voice. 

*' Yes, yes, — and then you have natural 
emotions to tear you to pieces. You are 
leaving the present world — the one you 
know, to enter on the other mystical one 
of conjugal union." 

" You talk very great nonsense in ge- 
neral," said Sylvia, politely, " but you are 
the only one in the house to whom I dare 
to open my mind." 
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She motioned to him to come and sit 
down near her. 

As he did so, the pity filling his soul — 
a soul tempered, not dried, in the fire of 
afflictions — seemed to smooth out the deep 
lines of the withered face. Real bene- 
volence, real goodness, have such a beauti- 
fying effect, that if one has eyes to see, 
one may often get a glimpse in the coarsest 
features, of the angel to be. 

The Count took the seat pointed out to 
him, resolved to suggest thoughts both 
healthy and comforting to the morbid, 
undisciplined creature, now the sole living 
interest of his barren life. His hollow eye 
brightened as she spoke, as might do those 
of a veteran at some martial story recalling 
past prowess. Her struggles for a moment 
broke that monotony in which, as if in a 
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lead coffin, his recollections had been 
soldered up for many a year. Sylvia awoke 
in him the echo of his stormy youth ; and 
he threw himself with forgotten vehemence 
into the current of her feelings. He saw 
hardness in the eyes she fixed on him ; but 
he also saw the good and the evil spirit 
engaged in a mortal duel. 

"Do you think he loves me?" began 
Sylvia; "now, speak out honestly, and 
don't be afraid." 

" My dear young lady, would you listen 
to a page from the book of experience of 
others ?" 

" What sort of an answer do you call 
that? Why don't you say an honest 
'No?'" 

"That was not the answer that came to 
my lips." 
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*' What was this wonderful experience of 
yours ?" 

" As you hope for happiness, never 
seek to penetrate the heart of one 
you love. Among the flowers may be 
some smdl venomous thorn, which, once 
in your flesh, you will never be able to 
pull out. Why should you wish to gaze 
on the past? — it is beyond your reach 
and your power. Be confiding, be tender 
and true, and your reward will come of 
itself/' 

'* Then you do think there is something 
to hide? Come, speak; what do you 
know ?" 

*' I have read that every man's heart is a 
closet of Blue Beard, into which no good 
wife should seek to enter." 

" You think I am going to put up with 
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that ! You horrible old man, what do you 
mean ?*' 

"It is the page from my book of 
wisdom," he said, very sadly. 

*' Thank you, old gentleman, you have 
answered me, and with a vengeance,^' said 
Sylvia, bitteriy ; " though you have tried to 
smother the truth with flowers of rhetoric, 
you are not quite such a humbug as the 
rest; but still, you have your own little 
prudence. Oh ! if I had met one sincere 
heart in my life, I shouldn't be the misera- 
ble being I am. I was born under an evil 
star; no one ever did — no one ever will 
care for me." 

The Count looked at her, and said — 

** But if you doubt, really and truly, it is 
not yet too late — " 

" There you go," interrupted Sylvia, 

VOL. I. T 
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"blowing hot and cold with the same 
breath. Ugh ! I wonder where peace or 
comfort are to be found in this world ? 
One moment I am to be trusting, and 
everything will come right, though you 
don't know if anything's wrong. Then you 
get up a bloody- bones story to frighten me ; 
when, if you had a grain of sense, you 
might tell me that love begets love. Don't 
speak ; I have had enough of your pages ; 
nod your head. Well, Til love him so 
dearly, dearly, dearly". PU make him love 
me. You ought to know by this time I 
don't mean every word I say in a passion. 
Come, don't look so sorry ; you shall 
play and I will sing, ' Life let us 
cherish.' " 

And it was thus Dr. Mansell found her 
that day. 
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It was in such exasperated, vacillating 
moods, that Sylvia passed the days im- 
mediately preceding her marriage. 



T 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It was a fine morning in early June^ 
and the air felt fresh and genial, even in 
that smoke-impregnated vicinity. The 
coach in which were Mrs. Lloyd, her 
daughter, and the faithful Miss Koecher, 
had reached No. 6, Pine Row, and the trio 
were walking up the flags leading to the 
door, where stood Susan, in a cap with 
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cherry-coloured ribbons, that looked pale 
by the side of her cheek, reddened pro- 
digiously by excitement and the kitchen 
fire, when the measured tread of horses at 
full trot made them look round. Nearer and 
nearer comes a splendid yellow pilentum, 
all armorial bearings and glass windows, 
drawn by four greys, mounted by postilions 
in red jackets. 

The three persons on the steps of No. 6 
distinctly saw Dr. Mansell and his newly- 
made bride. Miss Sylvia Birch, seated in 
the carriage. It was their wedding-morn- 
ing, and they were on their way to B 

for the honey-moon. Dr. Mansell as 
distinctly recognized Grace and her mo- 
ther. 

As soon as Mrs. Lloyd got to the little 
drawing room, she exclaimed, " See, Grace, 
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what you threw away, wilfully threw away ; 
you had no right to give up Dr. Maa- 
sell, without consulting n(ie. Oh! Miss 
Koeeher, am I not to be pitied, after all 
my sacrifices, at my time of life to come 
to this?" and looking round the room, 
she shuddered, as if she * had received a 
blow. 

A faint, low sigh drew Miss Koecher's 
eyes to the window, Grace had opened it 
for air ; the expression of resigned suffering 
in her death-like face, almost livid from the 
spasmodic contraction of her heart, made 
the warm-hearted German feel as if she 
should Uke to give the refractory old lady 
a wholesome shaking. 

From morning to evening did Mrs. Lloyd 
continue to chafe at every one about her, 
and in her irritation occasionally became so 
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incoherent, that a vague alarm stole into. 
Grace's mind. 

'• I never saw mamma like this before^ 
did you, Miss Koecher?" asked Frankie,- 
as he accompanied that lady home. "I 
can't make out why she rates so at poor 
Grace-'' 

Miss Koecher, though she rashly took it 
for granted that Mrs. Lloyd was simply 
afflicted with bad humour, only answered 
the son's question by her usual " zo, 
zo." 

That had been a sad day to be followed 
by a sadder dawn. 

Before eight the next morning Susan 
was ringing frantically at the gate of Mr. 
Partridge, the nearest surgeon to Pine 
Row. • 

Mrs. Lloyd must have had a paralytic 
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seizure during the night, for when Grace 
took her in her early cup of tea, the first 
sight of her mother's face forced such a 
scream from her lips as brought Frank and 
Susan rushing into the room. 

No words had Grace or Frankie with 
which to question the medical man, who, 
after peering into their mother's face, draw- 
ing up the eyelids, feeUng the pulse, and 
pursuing all the investigations which strike 
such terror into those waiting the awful fiat 
of life or death, withdrew from the bedside, 
and approached the sufferer's two chil- 
dren. 

The fear expressed in their dilated eyes 
so wistfully regarding him arrested the 
communication on the doctor's lips. He 
commuted his sentence from " hopeless '* 
to — *^I do not think Mrs. Lloyd's life in 
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any immediate danger ; the stroke has been 
severe — very severe, but we need not de- 
spair." 

Days and days went by, hours of which 
Grace passed on her knees by the bed, 
watching for some return of her toother's 
faculties, repeating, in tones that went to 
the heart of all who had ears to 
hear — 

" Mamma, dear mamma, do speak to me 
one little word — one look, mamma, only to 
show you know me. Mamma, don't die 
without blessing your poor Grace." 

Grace was harassed by the recollection 
that her unfortunate mother's last words 
to her the night before her seizure had 
been — 

" This has been all your fault, Grace." 

** Oh, Mr. Reade," said the poor girl to 
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that good friend and pastor, " does it not 
seem as if God bad forsaken us ? — I feel as 
if it were no use to pray." 

" Hush, Grace ! Recollect who preached 
to us — * Blessed are they that mourn/ add- 
ing the 'Sacred promise — * for they shall be 
comforted.' Do not rebel against suffering ; 
would not that be a denial of your faith ? 
The words of our blessed Lord can never 
deceive us — 'Blessed are they that suffer, 
for they shall be comforted/ — How, let us 
leave to Him." 

It was at this time that young Frank 
ceased to be a boy ; he learned, or begaa 
to learn patience, and love of work, those 
virtues which give to poverty a glorious 
aureole. 

From this time forth there awoke in him 
a jealous desire to conquer independence 
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for himself; and for this end he endured 
many self-imposed privations, never guessed 
even by his loving sister. He settled on a 
trifling deduction from his clerk's salary as 
sufficient for his own expenses ; never once 
did any temptation induce him to trench 
upon his weekly payment to the general 
fund. 

Grace sometimes wondered how Frankie 
managed, after she obtained more knowledge 
of how far five shillings could go ; but at 
the beginning of her housekeeping, she re- 
posed in blissful ignorance. 

This is merely a short digression to show the 
character of Grace's brothei* ; the once some- 
what spoiled lad, placed on one of memory's 
shelves his boyish visions, and at sixteen 
set himself like a man to brave the hard- 
ships and trials of the world. .This we 
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behove to believe was one of the blessings 
promised to the mourners. Doubt not, 
dear friends, others will follow. 

Mr. Partridge at length found courage to 
explain to Grace, that in so far as regarded 
the mere functions of life, Mrs. Uoyd would 
recover, but that it was his duty to tell her 
that her mother's mind was irretrievably- 
gone — he was even dubious of any ameliora- 
tion in her powers of motion, or of the 
restoration of her speech. Henceforward 
she must be cared for like an infant. 

To the hearts of the devoted children 
this terrible sentence came as a blessed 
reprieve — to have mamma still, whatever 
her state, was subject for rejoicing, and 
doctors were not infallible; who could say 
what time and attention might achieve ? 

The Lloyds were singularly without near 
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relaitioiis. Mrs. Lloyd herself, the only 
child of a naturalized foreigner, might have 
multitudes of connections in Germany, but 
in point of fact, she stood alone in Eng- 
land, if we except old Aunt Petersen. To 
this lady, Grace, after much hesitation, had 
been induced by Mr. Reade to write when 
her mother was at the worst, but the girl 
had avoided all mention of changed circum-* 
stances, even when giving a new address ; 
and to this communication she had received 
a kind reply ; in truth, all, as her friends 
allowed she could expect, considering the 
guarded style of her own letter. 

As for Captain Lloyd's family, he had, 
from sheer happiness in his own home, so 
entirely dropped all intercourse with them, 
that the children, now so in want of friendly 
support, had no data to guide them to the 
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quarter from which they had a right to claim 
kindness. 

Thus even the shadow of protection and 
the small income derivable from Mrs. 
Lloyd's existence were felt, by the little 
band of faithful friends, to be invaluable at 
this moment to Grace. 

It was on the twenty-second of September 
that Mr. Partridge announced his intention 
of giving up his visits to Mrs. Lloyd. Yes, 
three dreary months had elapsed since that 
fatal day of June. Green summer- was 
gone, and bronze-vizaged autumn was ar- 
riving. 

So long as necessity for close attend- 
ance had existed, Grace had taken no note 
of changes of season, or, indeed, of anything 
out of the sick room. 

The fresh wound had for a time deadened 
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the pain of the older one ; but lately Grace 
had found leisure, not only for dreary medi- 
tation, but for dreary calculation. 

The fear of want of money was adding 
itself to her many causes of depression ; 
and want of money to persons situated like 
Grace, means want of* sleep, want of rest — 
means a sordid struggle for every necessity 
of material life. 

The appearance of big Susan to ask 
about dinner — to say that such and such 
things were required from the grocer, was 
soon feared, as though that worthy woman 
was a reproachful spirit from Hades. 
Grace's head would swim after marking 
down the articles imperatively required ; 
and so distorted was her judgment some- 
times by this ignoble strife with coming 
misery, that she would silently accuse poor 
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Susan of asking for so many things be- 
cause she saw her unwillingness to grant 
them. 

Some are constituted for struggle, and 
of that number poor Grace was not one. 
Her pretty young lady's desk was full at 
this period of scraps of paper, on which 
were written rent, taxes, wages, house bills ; 
and opposite each denomination a sum was 
set down ; but count and calculate as Grace 
might, the house bills would exceed that 
twelve pounds a month Miss de Witt had 
explained to her to be the sum they must 
not go beyond. The doctor's bills and 
extras of clothing could never, never — 
Grace foresaw that — be forced within the 
limits of five pounds this quarter — the 
surplus she had to count upon for such 
small items — and yet she had asked Mr. 
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Partridge for his bill, and she .had an over- 
powering dread of the consequences of not 
immediately settling it. 

Many of Grace's neat jottings down had 
been blotted by a stray tear; but on this 
afternoon as she listened to the farewell 
creak of Mr. Partridge's shoes, she literally 
clasped her hands in despair at the 
thought of how daily a habit the hearing 
of that creak had been for twelve 
weeks. 

As sha sat in that unfamiliar room, 
through the thin walls of which penetrated 
the steaming atmosphere, thought following 
thought with all the distinctness of wake- 
fulness, but with all the want of connection 
of a dream, a long stream of dusty light 
cut the room diagonally in two, and Grace's 

eyes as they rested. on it, seemed to be 
VOL. I. u 
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studying the past, or reading the future in 
its dancing motes. 

Anxiety ahout hills and payments was 
curiously interlaced with recollections of — 
** this time last year/' the anniversary of 
the day she had heen to a pic-nic in Bel- 
more Park. It was in one of the lovely 
dells there that Dr. Mansell had discovered 
a sohtary white violet, the sweetest she had 
ever smelt ; and in giving it to her words 
had been said which sent her home the 
happiest of girls. 

Of that happy time nothing remained to 
her but that faded violet — she knew where 
it was — in her Prayer-book, where Max had 
himself placed. It is even possible she 
wondered a little if he were so happy as to 
have forgotten all about it. 

And all the while that this unrolling of 
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the leaves of memory was going on, Grace 
was weighing the heavy present and douht- 
ing the future. She had hoped for some 
help from her brother in India, but there 
had been no answer yet to her communica- 
tion of their distress. 

Grace wished she could have courage to 
speak to cousin Monypenny, but she was 
withheld by the fear of his taking her confi- 
dence for an appeal for help ; and the same 
drawback existed to her speaking of her 
difficulties to any of her friends. 

^* If I could only do something to help 
myself," thought Grace — **and I could if 
it were not my pride — I could teach chil- 
dren, or I could work for shops.'' 

This idea was rather fascinating in its 
first conception, and a little host of resolu- 
tions began arraying themselves in goodly 

u 2 
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armour to fight with her own or other 
people's ohjections, when she was startled 
by that most unusual sight, a hackney-coach 
stopping iat the little gate. 

Was it possible ? — ^and the blood rushed 
tumultuously through her veins — her wo- 
man's imagination immediately taking wing, 
could it be brother Robert come to look 
after them himself ? — but no, it must be the . 
coachman's blunder — she had never seen 
those figures before. 
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the most complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind 
that has ever appeared. As an established and authentic authority 
on all questions respecting the family histories, honours, and con- 
nexions of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. . 
It is published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected 
throughout, from the personal communications of the Nobility. 
It is the only work of its class in which, the type being kept con^ 
etantly standinff, every correction is made in its proper place to the 
date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy over all 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information 
respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of 
the various noble families, and the names of many thousand indi- 
viduals are introduced, which do not appear in othir records of the 
titled classes. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangementg, 
or the beauty of its typography and binding, and for its authority, 
correctness and embelhshments, the work is justly entitled to the 
high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 
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LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of 

Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in 

their orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great 

Britain and the United Kingdom^ 

holding superior rank in the Scotch 

or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish 

Peers, holding superior titles in the 

Peerage of Great Britain and the 

United Kingdom. 
A Collective List of Peers, in their 

order of Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and Royal Family. 
The House of Saxe Coburg-Gotha. 
Peers of the Blood Royal. 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have 

left Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of 

all the Peers. 



Account of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of England, Ireland, and 
the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames as- 
sumed by members of Noble 
Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second 
Titles of Peers, usually borne by 
their Eldest Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters 
of Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, 
who, having married Commoners, 
retain the title of Lady before their 
own Christian and their Husbands' 
Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daugh- 
ters of Viscounts and Barons, who, 
having married Commoners, are 
styled Honourable Mrs ; and, in case 
of the husband being a Baronet or 
Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
translated. 



"A work which correcta all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, we 
had almost said, by birth, but certainly, by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most usefUl publication.*' — Times. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons; first, ft is 
on a better plan; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most useful, and exactest bf modem works on the subject." — Spectator. 

<*This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan b 
excellent.**— Lt^era?^ Gazette. 

** This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor- 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community; to the antiquary ft muat be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents." — Olobe. 

" The production of Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, whose splendid Bio- 
graphy of Illustrious Personages stands an unrivalled specimen of historical literature, and 
magnificent illustration. Of Mr. Lodge's talent for the task he has undertaken, we need 
only appeal to his former productions. It contains the exact state of the Peerage as it now 
exists, with all the Collateral Branches, their Children, with all the Marriages of the different 
individuals connected with each family." — John Bull. 
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